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CHAPTER  XC. 

I.ADY  ROWI.EY  CONQUERED. 

When  the  Rowleys  were  back  in  London,  and 
bep^an  to  employ  themselves  on  the  terrible  work  of 
making  ready  for  their  journey  to  the  Islands, 
Lady  Rowley  gradually  gave  way  about  Hugh  Stan- 
bury.  She  had  become  aware  that  Nora  would  not 
go  back  with  them,  —  unless  under  an  amount  of 
pressure  which  she  would  And  it  impossible  to  use. 
And  if  Nora  did  not  go  out  to  the  Islands,  what  was 
to  become  of  her  unless  she  married  this  man  ?  Sir 
Marmaduke,  when  all  was  explained  to  him,  de¬ 
clared  that  a  girl  must  do  what  her  parents  ordered 
her  to  do.  “  Other  girls  live  with  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  so  must  she.”  Lady  Rowley  endeav¬ 
ored  to  explain  that  other  girls  lived  with  their  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers,  because  they  found  themselves  in 
established  homes,  from  which  they  are  not  disposed 
to  run  away ;  but  Nora’s  position  was,  as  she  alleged, 
very  different.  Nora’s  home  had  latterly  been  with 
her  sister,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
parental  authority  should  not  And  itself  impaired  by 
the  interregnum  which  had  taken  place.  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke  would  not  see  the  thing  in  the  same  light, 
and  was  disposed  to  treat  his  daughter  with  a  high 
hand.  If  she  would  not  do  as  she  was  bidden,  she 
should  no  longer  be  daughter  of  his.  In  answer 
to  this.  Lady  Rowley  could  only  repeat  her  convic¬ 
tion  that  Nora  would  not  go  out  to  the  Mandarins ; 
and  that  as  for  disinheriting  her,  casting  her  off, 
cursing  her,  and  the  rest,  —  she  had  no  belief  in 
such  doings  at  all.  .“  On  the  stage  they  do  such 
things  as  that,”  she  said  ;  “  and,  perhaps,  they  used 
to  do  it  once  in  reality.  But  you  know  that  it ’s  out 
of  the  question  now.  Fancy  your  standing  up  and 
cursing  at  the  dear  girl,  just  as  we  are  all  starting 
Arom  Southampton.”  Sir  Marmaduke  knew  as  well 
as  his  wife  that  it  would  be  impossible,  and  only  mut¬ 
tered  something  about  the  “  dear  girl,”  behaving 
herself  with  great  impropriety. 

They  all  knew  that  Nora  was  not  going  to  leave 
England,  because  no  berth  had  been  taken  for  her 
on  board  the  ship,  and  because,  while  the  other  girls 


were  preparing  for  their  long  voyage,  no  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  her.  Of  course  she  was  not  going. 
Sir  Marmaduke  would  probably  have  given  way  td- 
together  immediately  on  his  return  to  London,  had 
he  not  discussed  the  matter  with  his  friend.  Colonel 
Osborne.  It  became,  of  course,  his  duty  to  make 
some  inquiry  as  to  the  Stanbury  family,  and  he 
knew  that  Osborne  had  visited  Mrs.  Stanbury  when 
he  made  his  unfortunate  pilgrimage  to  the  porch  of 
Cockchaffington  Church.  He  told  Osborne  the 
whole  story  of  Nora’s  engagement,  telling  also  that 
other  most  heart-breaking  tale  of  her  conduct  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Mr.  Glascock,  and  asked  the  Colonel  what 
he  thought  about  the  Stanburys.  Now  the  Colonel 
did  not  hold  the  Stanbuiys  in  high  esteem.  He 
had  met  Hugh,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  remem¬ 
ber,  and  had  had  some  intercourse  with  the  young 
man,  which  had  not  been  quite  agreeable  to  him,  on 
the  platform  of  the  railway  station  at  Exeter.  And 
he  had  also  heard  something  of  the  ladies  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney  during  his  short  sojourn  at  the  house 
of  Mrs  Crocket.  “  My  belief  is  they  are  beggars,” 
said  Colonel  Osborne. 

“  I  suppose  so,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  shaking  his 
head. 

“  When  I  went  over  to  call  on  Emily,  —  that 
time  I  was  at  CockchaAington,  you  know,  when  Tre¬ 
velyan  made  himself  such  a  d - fool,  —  I  found  the 

mother  and  sister  living  in  a  decentish  house  enough  ; 
but  it  was  n’t  their  house.” 

“  Not  their  own,  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  It  was  a  place  that  Trevelyan  had  got  this  young 
man  to  take  for  Emily,  and  they  had  merely  gone 
there  to  be  with  her.  They  had  been  living  in  a 
little  bit  of  a  cottage,  a  sort  of  a  place  that  any  — 
any  ploughman  would  live  in.  Just  that  kind  of 
cottage.” 

“  Goodness  gracious !  ” 

“  And  they ’ve  gone  to  another  just  like  It,  —  so 
I ’m  told.” 

“  And  can’t  he  do  anything  better  for  them  than 
that  ”  asked  Sir  Marmaduke. 

“  I  know  nothing  about  him.  I  have  met  him, 
you  know.  He  used  to  be  with  Trevelyan,  —  that 
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•was  when  Nora  took  a  fancy  for  him  of  course,  walking  out  to  the  next  church  and  getting  our- 
And  I  saw  him  once  down  in  Devonshire,  when  I  must  selves  married  sounds  very  nice  and  independent, 
say  he  behaved  uncommonly  badly,  — doing  all  he  but  you  know  that  it  is  not  practicable.” 
could  to  foster  Trevelyan’s  stupid  jealousy.”  “  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  it  is.” 

“  He  has  changed  his  mind  about  that,  I  think.”  “  It  is  not  practicable  for  me,  Hugh.  Of  all  things 

“  Perhaps  he  has ;  but  he  behaved  very  badly  in  the  world,  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  Lydia.  I  won’t 
then.  Let  him  show  up  his  income ;  that,  I  take  do  anything  that  anybody  shall  ever  say  that  your 
it,  is  the  question  in  such  a  case  as  this.  His  father  wife  ought  not  to  have  done.  Young  women 
was  a  clergyman,  and  therefore  I  suppose  he  must  when  they  are  married  ought  to  have  their  papas’ 
be  considered  to  be  a  gentleman.  But  has  he  means  and  mammas’  consent.  I  have  been  thinking  about 
to  support  a  wife,  and  keep  up  a  house  in  London  ?  it  a  great  deal  for  the  last  month  or  two,  and  I  have 

If  he  has  not,  that  is  an  end  to  it,  I  should  say.”  made  up  my  mind  to  that.” 

But  Sir  Marmaduke  could  not  see  his  way  to  any  “  What  is  it  all  to  come  to,  then  ?  ” 

such  end,  and,  although  he  still  looked  black  upon  “  I  mean  to  get  papa’s  consent.  That  is  what  it 

Nora,  and  talked  to  his  wife  of  his  determination  to  is  to  come  to.” 
stand  no  contumacy,  and  hinted  at  cursing,  disin-  “  And  if  he  is  obstinate  ?  ” 
heriting,  and  the  like,  he  began  to  perceive  that  “  I  shall  coax  him  round  at  last.  When  the  time 
Nora  would  have  her  own  way.  In  his  unhappiness  for  going  comes,  he  ’ll  yield  then.” 
he  regretted  this  visit  to  England,  and  almost  thought  “  But  you  will  not  go  with  them  ?  ”  As  he  asked 
that  the  Mandarins  were  a  pleasanter  residence  than  this  he  came  to  her  and  tried  again  to  take  her  by 
London.  He  could  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased  the  waist ;  but  she  retreated  from  him,  and  got  he^ 
there,  and  could  live  quietly,  without  the  trouble  self  clear  from  his  arm.  “  If  you  are  afraid  of  me, 
which  encountered  him  now  on  every  side.  I  shall  know  that  you  think  it  possible  that  we  may 

Nora,  immediately  on  her  return  to  London,  had  be  parted.” 

•written  a  note  to  Hugh,  simply  telling  him  of  her  “  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  you,  Hugh.” 
arrival,  and  begging  him  to  come  and  see  her.  “  Nora,  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  me  something 
“  Mamma,”  she  said,  “  I  must  see  him,  and  it  would  definitely.” 

be  nonsense  to  say  that  he  must  not  come  here.  I  “I  think  I  have  been  definite  enough,  sir.  Yoa 
have  done  what  I  have  said  I  would  do,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  this,  however,  —  I  will  not  go  back 
ought  not  to  make  difficulties.”  Lady  Rowley  de-  to  the  Islands.” 
dared  that  Sir  Marmaduke  would  be  very  angry  if  “  Give  me  your  hand  on  that.” 

Hugh  were  admitted  without  his  express  permission.  “  There  is  my  hand.  But,  remember,  —  I  had 

“  I  don’t  want  to  do  anything  in  the  darlk,”  contin-  told  you  just  as  much  before.  I  don’t  mean  to  go 

ued  Nora,  “  but  of  course  I  must  see  him.  I  sup-  back.  I  mean  to  stay  here.  I  mean,  —  but  I  do 
pose  it  will  be  better  that  he  should  come  to  me  not  think  1  will  tell  you  all  the  things  1  mean  to 
than  that  I  should  go  to  him.”  Lady  Rowley  quite  do.” 

understood  the  threat  that  was  conveyed  in  this.  “  You  mean  to  be  my  wife  ?  ” 

It  would  be  much  better  that  Hugh  should  come  to  “  Certainly ;  some  day,  when  the  difficulty  about 

the  hotel,  and  that  he  should  be  treated  then  as  an  the  chairs  and  tables  can  settle  itself.  The  real 
accepted  lover.  She  had  come  to  that  conclusion,  question  now  is,  —  what  am  I  to  do  with  myself 
But  she  was  obliged  to  vacillate  for  a  while  between  when  papa  and  mamma  are  gone  ?  ” 
her  husband  and  her  daughter.  Hugh  came  of  “  Become  Mrs.  H.  Stanbury  at  once.  Chairs  and 
course,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  by  his  wife’s  advice,  tables !  You  shall  have  chairs  and  tables  as  many 
kept  out  of  the  way.  Lady  Rowley,  though  she  as  you  want.  You  won’t  be  too  proud  to  live  in 
was  at  home,  kept  herself  also  out  of  the  way,  re-  lodgings  for  a  few  months  ?  ” 
maining  above  with  her  two  daughters.  Nora  thus  “  There  must  be  preliminaries,  Hugh,  —  even  for 
sushieved  the  glory  and  happiness  of  receiving  her  lodgings,  though  they  may  be  very  lender.  Papa 
lover  alone.  goes  in  less  than  three  weeks  now,  and  mamma  has 

“  My  own  true  girl,”  he  said,  speaking  with  his  got  something  else  to  think  of  than  my  marri^e 
arms  still  round  her  waist.  garments.  And  then  there  are  all  manner  of  diffi- 

“  I  am  true  enough ;  but  whether  I  am  your  own,  culties,  money  difficulties  and  others,  out  of  which  I 
—  that  is  another  question.”  don’t  see  my  way  yet.”  Hugh  began  to  asseverate 

“  You  mean  to  be  ?  ”  that  it  was  his  business  to  help  her  through  all 

"  But  papa  does  n’t  mean  it.  Papa  says  that  you  money  difficulties  as  well  as  others ;  but  she  soon 
au:«  nobody,  and  that  you  have  n’t  got  an  income,  stopped  his  eloquence.  “  It  will  be  by  and  by, 

and  thinks  that  I  had  better  go  back  and  be  an  old  Hugh,  and  I  hope  you  ’ll  support  the  burden  like  a 

maid  at  the  Mandarins.”  man ;  but  just  at  present  there  is  a  hitch.  I  should 

“  And  what  do  you  think  yourself,  Nora  ?  ”  n’t  have  come  over  at  all,  —  I  should  have  stayed 

“  What  do  I  think  ?  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  with  Emily  in  Italy,  had  I  not  thought  that  I  was 
young  ladies  are  not  allowed  to  think  at  all.  They  bound  to  see  you.” 
have  to  do  what  their  papas  tell  them.  That  will  “  My  own  darling !  ” 

do,  Hugh.  You  can  talk  without  taking  hold  of  “  When  papa  goes,  I  think  that  I  had  better  go 


“  My  own  darling !  ” 

“  When  papa  goes,  I  think  that  I  had  better  go 
back  to  her.” 

“  I  ’ll  take  you,”  said  Hugh,  picturing  to  himself 
all  the  pleasures  of  such  a  tour  together  over  the 


“  It  is  such  a  time  since  I  have  had  a  hold  of  you,  “  I  ’ll  take  you,”  said  Hugh,  picturing  to  himself 
as  you  call  it.”  all  the  pleasures  of  such  a  tour  together  over  the 

“  It  will  be  much  longer  before  you  can  do  so  Alps, 
again,  if  I  go  back  to  the  Islands  with  papa.  I  shall  “  No,  you  won’t,  because  that  would  be  Improper, 
expiect  you  to  be  true,  you  know ;  and  it  will  be  ten  When  we  travel  together,  we  must  go  Darby  and 

yean  at  the  least  before  I  can  hope  to  be  home  Joan  fashion,  as  man  and  wife.  I  think  I  had  bet- 

again.”  ter  go  back  to  Emily  because  her  position  there  is  so 

“  I  don’t  think  you  mean  to  go,  Nora.”  terrible.  There  must  come  some  end  to  it,  I  sup- 

“  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  That  idea  of  youn  of  pose,  soon.  He  will  be  better,  or  he  will  become  so 
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bad  that  —  that  medical  interference  yrill  be  un¬ 
avoidable.  But  I  do  not  like  that  she  should  be 
alone.  She  gave  me  a  home  when  she  had  one,  — 
and  I  must  always  remember  that  I  met  you  there.” 
After  this  there  was,  of  course,  another  attempt  with 
Hugh’s  right  arm,  which  on  this  occasion  was  not 
altogether  unsuccessful.  And  then  she  told  him  of 
her  friendship  for  Mr.  Glascock’s  wife,  and  of  her 
intention  at  some  future  time  to  visit  them  at  Monk- 
hams. 

“  And  see  all  the  glories  that  might  have  been 
your  own,”  he  said. 

“  And  think  of  the  young  man  who  has  robbed 
me  of  them  all !  And  you  are  to  go  there  too,  so 
that  you  may  see  what  you  have  done.  There  was 
a  time,  Hugh,  when  I  was  very  nearly  pleasing  all 
my  friends  and  showing  myself  to  be  a  young  lady 
of  high  taste  and  noble  fortune,  —  and  an  obedient, 
good  girl.” 

“  And  why  did  n’t  you  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  I  would  wait  just  a  little  longer.  Be¬ 
cause  —  because  —  because  —  O  Hugh,  how 
cross  you  were  to  me  afterwards,  when  you  came 
down  to  Nuncombe,  and  would  hardly  spe^  to  me.” 

“  And  why  did  n’t  I  speak  to  you  V  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  Because  you  were  cross  and 
surly,  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  your  tobacco,  I 
believe.  Do  you  remember  how  we  walked  to  Lid- 
don,  and  you  had  n’t  a  word  for  anybody  ?  ” 

“I  remember  I  wanted  you  to  go  down  to  the 
river  with  me,  and  you  would  n’t  go.” 

^  You  asked  me  only  once,  and  I  did  so  long  to 
go  with  you.  Do  you  remember  the  rocks  in  the 
river  ?  1  remember  the  place  as  though  I  saw  it 
now ;  and  how  1  longed  to  jump  from  one  stone 
to  another.  Hugh,  if  we  are  ever  married,  you 
must  take  me  there,  and  let  me  jump  on  those 
stones.” 

“  You  pretended  that  you  could  not  think  of  wet¬ 
ting  your  feet.” 

“  Of  course  I  pretended,  —  because  you  were  so 
cross,  and  so  cold.  O  dear !  I  wonder  whether 
you  will  ever  know  it  all  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  I  know  it  all  now  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  you  do,  nearly.  There  is  mighty  lit¬ 
tle  of  a  secret  in  it,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  that  is 
going  on  always.  Only  it  seems  so  strange  to  me 
mat  I  should  ever  have  loved  any  one  so  dearly,  — 
and  that  for  next  to  no  reason  at  all.  You  never 
made  yourself  very  charming  that  I  know  of,  —  did 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  did  my  best.  It  was  n’t  much,  I  dare  say.” 

“You  did  nothing,  sir,  except  just  let  me  fall  in 
love  with  you.  And  you  were  not  ijuite  sure  that 
you  would  let  me  do  that.” 

“  Nora,  I  don’t  think  you  do  understand.” 

“I  do,  —  perfectly.  Why  were  you  cross  with 
me  instead  of  saying  one  nice  word  when  you  were 
down  at  Nuncombe?  Itlo  understand.” 

“  Why  was  it  ?  ” 

“  Because  you  did  not  think  well  enough  of  me  to 
believe  that  I  would  give  myself  to  a  man  who  had 
no  fortune  of  his  own.  I  know  it  now,  and  I  knew 
it  then ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  n’t  dabble  in  the 
river  with  you.  But  it ’s  all  over  now,  and  we  ’ll 
go  and  get  wet  together  like  dear  little  children,  and 
Priscilla  shall  scold  us  when  we  come  back.” 

They  were  alone  in  the  sitting-room  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  Lady  Rowley  was  patient  up  stairs  as 
mothers  will  be  patient  in  such  emergencies.  So¬ 
phie  and  Lucy  nad  gone  out  and  left  her ;  and 
there  she  remained  telling  herself,  as  the  weary 


minutes  went  by,  that  as  the  thing  was  to  be,  it 
was  well  that  the  young  people  should  be  together. 
Hugh  Stanbury  could  never  be  to  her  what  Mr. 
Glascock  would  have  been,  —  a  son-in-law  to  sit  and 
think  about,  and  dream  of,  and  be  proud  of,  —  whose 
existence  as  her  son-in-law  would  in  itself  have  been 
a  happiness  to  her  out  in  her  banishment  at  the 
other  side  of  the  world ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
natural  to  her  as  a  soft-hearted,  loving  mother  with 
many  daughters  that  any  son-in-law  should  be  dear 
to  her.  Now  that  she  had  gradually  brought  herself 
round  to  believe  in  Nora’s  marriage,  she  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  the  best  of  Hugh,  to  remember  that 
he  was  certainly  a  clever  man,  that  he  was  an 
honest  fellow,  and  that  she  had  heard  of  him  as  a 
good  son  and  a  kind  brother,  and  that  he  had  be¬ 
haved  well  in  reference  to  her  Emily  and  Trevel¬ 
yan.  She  was  quite  willing  now  that  Hugh  should 
be  happy,  and  she  sat  there  thinking  that  the  time 
was  very  long,  but  still  waiting  patiently  till  she 
should  be  summoned.  “  You  must  let  me  go  for 
mamma  for  a  moment,”  Nora  said.  “  I  want  you 
to  see  her  and  make  yourself  a  good  boy  before  her. 
If  you  are  ever  to  be  her  son-in-law,  you  ought  to 
be  in  her  good  graces.”  Hugh  declared  that  he 
would  do  his  best,  and  Nora  fetched  her  mother. 

Stanbury  found  some  difficulty  in  making  himself 
a  “  good  TOy  ”  in  Lady  Rowley’s  presence ;  and 
Lady  Rowley  herself,  for  some  time,  felt  very  strong¬ 
ly  the  awkwardness  of  the  meeting.  She  had  never 
formally  recognized  the  young  man  as  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  accepted  suitor,  and  was  not  yet  justified  in 
doing  so  by  any  permission  from  Sir  Marmaduke  ; 
but,  as  the  young  people  had  been  for  the  last  hour 
or  two  alone  together,  with  her  connivance  and 
sanction,  it  was  indispensable  that  she  should  in  some 
way  signify  her  parental  adherence  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  Nora  began  by  talking  about  Emily,  and 
Trevelyan’s  condition  and  mode  of  living  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Then  Lady  Rowley  said  someUiing  about 
their  coming  journey,  and  Hugh,  with  a  lucky  blun¬ 
der,  spoke  of  Nora’s  intended  return  to  Italy.  “We 
don’t  know  how  that  may  be,”  said  Lady  Row- 
ley.  “  Her  papa  still  wishes  her  to  go  back  with  us.” 

“  Mamma,  you  know  that  that  is  impossible,”  said 
Nora. 

“  Not  impossible,  my  love.” 

“  But  she  will  not  go  back,”  said  Hugh.  “  Lady 
Rowley,  you  would  not  propose  to  separate  ns  by 
such  a  distance  as  that  ?  ” 

“  It  is  Sir  Marmaduke  that  yon  must  ask.” 

“  Mamma,  mamma,”  exclaimed  Nora,  making  to 
her  mother’s  side,  “  it  is  not  papa  that  we  must  ask, 
—  not  now.  We  want  you  to  be  our  friend.  Don’t 
we,  Hugh  ?  And,  mamma,  if  you  will  really  be  our 
friend,  of  course  papa  will  come  round.” 

“  My  dear  Nora.” 

“  You  know  he  will,  mamma ;  and  yon  know  that 
you  mean  to  be  good  and  kind  to  ns.  Of  course  I 
can’t  go  back  to  the  Islands  with  vou.  How  could  I 

fo  so  far  and  leave  him  behind  ?  He  might  have 
alf  a  dozen  wives  before  I  could  get  back  to  him  —  ” 
“  If  you  have  not  more  trust  in  him  than  that  —  ” 
“  Long  engagements  are  awful  bores,”  said  Hugh, 
finding  it  to  be  necessary  that  he  also  should  press 
forward  his  argument 

“  I  can  trust  him  as  far  as  I  can  see  him,”  said 
Nora,  “  and  therefore  I  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of 
him  altogether.” 

Lady  Rowley  of  course  gave  way  and  embraced 
her  accepted  son-in-law.  After  all,  it  might  have 
been  worse.  He  saw  his  way  clearly,  he  smd,  to 
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making  six  hundred  a  year,  and  did  not  at  all  doubt  explained  very  fully  how  manifest  was  his  wish  that 
that  before  long  he  would  do  better  than  that.  He  she  should  go,  by  the  temptation  to  do  so  which  he 
proposed  that  they  should  be  married  some  time  in  thought  that  he  held  out  by  this  promise.  lie  had 
the  autumn,  but  was  willing  to  acknowledge  that  spoken,  on  every  occasion  of  her  presence  with 
much  must  depend  on  the  position  of  Trevelyan  him,  of  Sir  Marmaduke’s  attempt  to  prove  him  to  be 
and  his  wife.  He  would  hold  himself  ready  at  any  a  madman,  but  declared  that  he  was  afraid  of  no 
moment,  he  said,  to  start  to  Italy,  and  would  do  all  one  in  England,  and  would  face  all  the  lawyers  in 
that  could  be  done  by  a  brother.  Then  Lady  Row-  Chancery  Lane  and  all  the  doctors  in  Saville  Row. 
ley  gave  him  her  blessing,  and  kissed  him  again,  —  Nevertheless,  so  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  he  would  un- 
and  Nora  kissed  him,  too,  and  hung  upon  him,  and  doubtedly  remain  at  Casalunga  till  after  Sir  Marma- 
did  not  push  him  away  at  all  when  his  arm  crept  duke  should  have  sailed.  lie  was  not  so  mad  but 
round  her  waist.  And  that  feeling  came  upon  him  that  he  knew  that  no  one  else  would  be  so  keen  to 
which  must  surely  be  acknowledged  by  all  engaged  take  steps  against  him  as  would  Sir  Marmaduke, 
young  men  when  they  first  find  themselves  cncour-  As  for  nis  health,  her  account  of  him  was  very 
aged  by  mammas  in  the  taking  of  liberties  which  sad.  “  He  seemed,”  she  said,  “  to  be  withering 
they  have  hitherto  regarded  as  mysteries  to  be  hid-  away.  His  hand  was  mere  skin  and  bone.  Ills  long 
den,  especially  from  maternal  eyes,  —  that  feeling  hair  and  beard  so  covered  his  thin  long  cheeks, 
of  being  a  fine  fat  calf  decked  out  with  ribbons  for  that  there  was  nothing  left  of  his  face  but  his  bright, 
a  sacrifice.  large,  melancholy  eyes.  His  legs  had  become  so 

_  frad  and  weak  that  they  would  hardly  bear  his 

weight  as  he  walked;  and  his  clothes,  though  he 
CHAPTER  XCI.  taken  a  fancy  to  throw  aside  all  that  he  had 

,  brought  with  him  from  England,  hung  so  loose  about 

FOUR  o  CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNi.vo.  him  that  they  seemed  as  though  they  would  fall 

Another  week  went  by  and  Sir  Marmaduke  from  him.  Once  she  had  ventured  to  send  out  to 
had  even  yet  not  surrendered.  He  quite  under-  him  from  Siena  a  doctor  to  whom  she  had  been  reo 
stood  that  Nora  was  not  to  go  back  to  the  Islands,  oinmended  in  Florence ;  but  he  had  taken  the  visit 
and  had  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse  at  Saint  in  very  bad  part,  had  told  the  gentleman  that  he 
Diddulph’s  in  order  to  secure  a  home  for  her  there,  had  no  need  for  any  medical  services,  and  had  lieen 
if  it  might  be  possible.  Mr.  Outhouse  did  not  re-  furious  with' her,  because  of  her  ofl’ence  in  having 
fuse,  but  gave  the  permission  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  sent  such  a  visitor.  He  had  told  her  that  if  ever 
make  it  almost  eipal  to  a  refusal.  “  He  was,”  he  she  ventured  to  take  such  a  liberty  again,  he  would 
said,  “  much  attached  to  his  niece  Nora,  but  he  had  demand  the  child  back,  and  refuse  her  permission 
heai^  that  there  was  a  love  affair.”  Sir  Manna-  inside  the  gates  of  Casalunga.  “  Don’t  come  at  any 
duke,  of  course,  could  not  deny  the  love  affair,  rate,  till  I  send  for  you,”  Mrs.  Trevelyan  said  in  her 
There  was  certainly  a  love  affair  of  which  he  did  not  last  letter  to  her  sister.  “  Your  being  here  would 
personally  approve,  as  the  gentleman  had  no  fixed  do  no  good,  and  would,  I  think,  make  nim  feel  that 
income,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  understand,  no  fixed  he  was  being  watched.  ^ly  hope  is,  at  last,  to  get 
profession.  “  Such  a  love  affair,”  thought  Mr.  Out-  him  to  return  with  me.  If  you  were  here,  I  think 
house,  “  was  a  sort  of  thing  that  he  did  n’t  know  how  this  would  be  less  likely.  And  then  why  should 
to  manage  at  all.  If  Nora  came  to  him,  was  the  you  be  mixed  up  with  such  unutterable  sadness  and 
jmung  man  to  visit  at  the  house,  or  was  he  not  ?  distress  more  than  is  essentially  necessary  ?  My 
Then  Mrs.  Outhouse  said  something  as  to  the  neces-  health  stands  wonderfully  well,  though  the  heat  here 
sity  of  an  anti-Stanbury  pledge  on  Nora’s  part,  and  is  very  great.  It  is  cooler  at  Casalunga  than  in  the 
Sir  Marmaduke  found  that  that  scheme  must  be  town,  —  of  which  I  am  glad  for  his  sake.  He  per- 
abandoned.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  written  from  spires  so  profusely  that  it  seems  to  me  he  cannot 
Florence  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  in  her  last  stand  the  waste  much  longer.  I  know  he  will  not 
letter  had  said  that  she  would  prefer  not  to  have  go  to  England  as  long  as  papa  is  there ;  but  I 
Nora  with  her.  She  was  at  that  time  living  in  hope  that  he  may  be  induced  to  do  so  by  slow  stages 
lodgings  at  Siena  and  had  her  boy  there  also.  She  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  pap.a  has  gone.  Mind  you 
saw  her  husband  every  other  day ;  but,  nevertheless,  send  me  a  newspaper,  so  that  he  may  see  it  stated 
—  according  to  her  statements, — her  visits  to  in  print  that  papa  has  sailed.” 

Casalunga  were  made  in  opposition  to  his  wishes.  It  followed  as  one  consequence  of  these  letters 
He  had  even  expressed  a  desire  that  she  should  from  Florence  that  Nora  was  debarred  from  the 
leave  Siena  and  return  to  England.  He  had  once  Italian  scheme  as  a  mode  of  passing  her  time  till 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  she  would  do  so,  he  some  house  should  be  open  for  her  reception.  She  bad 
would  follow  her.  But  she  clearly  did  not  believe  suggested  to  Hugh  that  she  might  go  lor  a  few  weeks 
him,  and  in  all  her  letters  spoke  of  him  as  one  whom  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  but  he  had  exjilained  to  her 
she  could  not  regard  as  being  under  the  guidance  of  the  nature  of  hi.s  mother’s  eottage,  and  had  told  her 
reason.  She  had  taken  her  child  with  her  once  or  that  there  was  no  hole  there  in  which  she  could  lay 
twice  to  the  house,  and  on  the  first  occasion  Trevel-  her  head.  “There  never  was  such  a  forlorn  young 
yan  had  made  much  of  his  son,  had  wept  over  him,  woman,”  she  said.  “  When  papa  goes,  I  shall  liter- 
and  professed  that  in  losing  him  he  had  lost  his  only  ally  be  without  shelter.”  There  had  come  a  letter 
treasure ;  but  after  that  he  had  not  noticed  the  boy,  from  Mrs.  Glascock,  —  at  least  it  was  signed  Ca^ 
and  latterly  she  had  gone  alone.  She  thought  that  oline  Glascock,  though  another  name  might  have 
perhaps  her  visits  cheered  him,  breaking  the  inten-  been  used,  —  dated  from  Milan,  saying  that  they 
sity  pf  his  solitude ;  but  he  never  expressed  himself  were  hurrying  back  to  Naples  even  at  that  season 
gratified  by  them,  never  asked  her  to  remain  at  the  of  the  year,  because  Lord  Peterborough  was  dead, 
house,  never  returned  with  her  into  Siena,  and  con-  “  And  she  is  Lady  Peterborough  !  ”  said  Lady  Row- 
tinually  spoke  of  her  return  to  England  as  a  step  ley,  unable  to  repress  the  expression  of  the  old  re- 
which  must  be  taken  soon,  —  and  the  sooner  the  grets.  “Of  course  she  is  Lady  Peterborough, 
better.  He  intended  to  follow  her,  he  said ;  and  she  mamma ;  what  else  should  she  be  ?  —  though  she 
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does  not  so  sign  herself.”  “We  think,”  said  the 
American  peeress,  “  that  we  shall  be  at  Monkhams 
before  the  end  of  August,  and  Charles  says  that  you 
are  to  come  just  the  same.  There  will  be  nobody 
else  there,  of  course,  because  of  Lord  Peterborough’s 
death.”  “  I  saw  it  in  the  paper,”  said  Sir  Marma- 
duke,  “  and  quite  forgot  to  mention  it.” 

That  same  evening  there  was  a  long  family  dis¬ 
cussion  about  Nora’s  prospects.  They  were  all  to¬ 
gether  in  the  gloomy  sitting-room  at  Gregg’s  Hotel, 
and  Sir  Marmaduke  had  not  yielded.  The  ladies 
had  begun  to  feel  that  it  would  be  well  not  to  press 
him  to  yield.  Practically  he  had  yielded.  'There 
was  now  no  question  of  cursing  and  of  so-called  dis¬ 
inheritance.  Nora  was  to  remain  in  England,  of 
course  with  the  intention  of  being  married  to  Hugh 
Stanbury  ;  and  the  difliculty  consisted  in  the  need 
of  an  immediate  home  for  her.  It  wanted  now  but 
twelve  days  to  that  on  which  the  family  were  to  sail 
from  Southampton,  and  nothing  had  been  settled. 
“  If  papa  will  allow  me  something  ever  so  small,  and 
will  trust  me,  I  will  live  alone  in  lodgings,”  said 
Nora. 

“  It  is  the  madde.st  thing  I  ever  heard,”  said  Sir 
Marmaduke. 

“  Who  would  take  care  of  you,  Nora  ?  ”  asked 
Lady  Rowley. 

“  And  who  would  walk  about  with  you  ?  ”  said 
Lucy. 

“  I  don’t  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  live  alone 
like  that,”  said  Sophie. 

“Nobody  would  take  care  of  me,  and  nobody 
would  walk  about  with  me,  and  I  could  live  alone 
very  well,”  said  Nora.  “  I  don’t  see  why  a  young 
wom.an  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  so  absolutely  helpless 
as  all  that  comes  to.  Of  course  it  won’t  be  very 
nice,  —  but  it  need  not  be  for  long.” 

“  Why  not  for  long  ?  ”  asked  Sir  Marmaduke. 

“  Not  for  very  long,”  said  Nora. 

“  It  does  not  seem  to  me,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke, 
after  a  considerable  pause,  “  that  this  gentleman 
himself  is  so  particularly  anxious  for  the  match.  I 
have  heard  no  day  named,  and  no  rational  proposi¬ 
tion  made.” 

“  Papa,  that  is  unfair,  most  unfair,  —  and  ungen¬ 
erous.” 

“  Nora,”  said  her  mother,  “  do  not  speak  in  that 
way  to  your  father.” 

“  Mamma,  it  is  unfair.  Papa  accuses  Mr.  Stan¬ 
bury  of  being  —  being  lukewarm  and  untrue,  —  of 
not  being  in  earnest.” 

“  I  would  rather  that  he  were  not  -in  earnest,” 
said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

“  Mr.  Stanbury  is  ready  at  any  time,”  continued 
Nora.  “  He  would  have  the  banns  at  once  read, 
and  marry  me  in  three  weeks,  —  if  I  would  let 
him.” 

“  Good  gracious,  Nora !  ”  exclaimed  Lady  Row- 
ley. 

“  But  I  have  refused  to  name  any  day,  or  to  make 
any  arrangement,  because  I  did  not  wi.«h  to  do  so 
before  papa  had  given  his  consent.  That  is  why 
things  are  in  this  way.  If  papa  will  but  let  me  take 
a  room  till  I  can  go  to  Monkhams,  I  will  have  every¬ 
thing  arranged  from  there.  You  can  trust  Mr. 
Glascock  for  that,  and  you  can  trust  her.” 

“  I  suppose  your  papa  will  make  you  some  allow¬ 
ance,”  said  Lady  Rowley. 

“  She  is  entitled  to  nothing,  as  she  has  refused  to 
go  to  her  proper  home,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

The  conversation,  which  had  now  become  very 
disagreeable,  was  not  allowed  to  go  any  further. 


And  it  was  well  that  it  should  be  interrupted.  'They 
alt  knew  that  Sir  Marmaduke  must  be  brought 
round  by  degrees,  and  that  both  Nora  and  L^y 
Rowley  had  gone  as  far  as  was  prudent  at  present. 
But  all  trouble  on  this  head  was  suddenly  ended  for 
this  evening  by  the  entrance  of  the  waiter  with  a 
telegram.  It  was  addreased  to  Lady  Rowley,  and 
she  opened  it  with  trembling  hands,  —  as  ladies  al¬ 
ways  do  open  telegrams.  It  was  from  Emily  Tre¬ 
velyan.  “  Louis  is  much  worse.  Let  somebody  come 
to  me.  Hugh  Stanbury  would  be  the  best.” 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  so  much  disturbed 
that  no  one  quite  knew  what  should  be  done  at 
once.  Lady  Rowley  began  by  declaring  that  she 
would  go  herself.  Sir  Marmaduke  of  course  pointed 
out  that  this  was  impossible,  and  suggested  that  he 
would  send  a  lawyer.  Nora  professed  herself  ready 
to  start  immediately  on  the  journey,  but  was  stopped 
by  a  proposition  from  her  sister  Lucy,  that,  in  that 
case,  Hugh  Stanbury  would  of  course  go  with  her. 
Lady  Rowley  asked  whether  Hugh  would  go,  and 
Nora  asserted  that  he  would  go  immediately  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  was  sure  he  would  go,  let  the 
people  at  the  D.  R.  say  what  they  might.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her,  there  was  always  somebody  at  the  call  of 
the  editor  of  the  D.  R.  to  do  the  work  of  anybody 
else,  when  anybody  else  wanted  to  go  away.  Sir  Mar- , 
maduke  shook  his  head,  and  was  very  uneasy.  He 
still  thought  that  a  lawyer  would  be  best,  feeling,  no 
doubt,  that  if  Stanbury’s  services  were  used  on  such 
an  occasion,  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  opposition 
to  the  marriage.  But  before  half  an  hour  was  over 
Stanbury  was  sent  for.  The  boots  of  the  hotel  went 
off  in  a  cab  to  the  office  of  the  D.  R.  with  a  note 
from  Lady  Rowley.  “Dear  Mr.  Stanbury,  —  We 
have  had  a  telegram  from  Emily,  and  want  to  see 
you,  ttl  once.  Please  come.  We  shall  sit  up  and 
wait  for  you  till  you  do  come.  —  E.  R.” 

It  was  very  distressing  to  them  because,  let  the 
result  be  what  it  might,  it  was  all  but  impossible 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  be  with  them  before 
they  had  sailed,  and  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question 
that  they  should  now  postpone  their  journey.  Were 
Stanbury  to  start  by  the  morning  train  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  he  could  not  reach  Siena  till  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  fourth  day ;  and,  let  the  result  be  what 
it  might  when  he  arrived  there,  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question  that  Emily  Trevelyan  should  come 
back  quite  at  once,  or  that  she  should  travel  at  the 
same  speed.  Of  course  they  might  hear  again  by 
telegram  and  also  by  letter  ;  but  they  could  not  see 
her,  or  have  any  hand  in  her  plans.  “  If  anything 
were  to  happen,  she  might  have  come  with  us,”  said 
Lady  Rowley. 

“  It  is  out  of  the  question,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke, 
gloomily.  “  I  could  not  give  up  the  places  I  have 
taken.” 

“  A  few  days  more  would  have  done  it.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  she  would  wbh  to  go,”  said 
Nora.  “  Of  course  she  would  not  take  Louey 
there.  Why  should  she  ?  And  tjien  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  he  is  so  ill  as  that.” 

“  There  is  no  saying,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke.  It 
was  very  evident  that,  whatever  might  be  Sir  Mar- 
maduke’s  opinion,  he  had  no  strongly  developed 
wish  for  bis  son-in-law’s  recovery. 

They  all  sat  up  waiting  for  Hugh  Stanbury  till 
eleven,  twelve,  one,  and  two  o’clock  at  night.  The 
“  boots  ”  had  returned,  saying  that  Mr.  Stanbury 
had  not  been  at  the  office  of  the  newspaper,  but 
that,  according  to  information  received,  he  certainly 
would  be  there  that  night.  No  other  address  had 
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been  given  to  the  man,  and  the  note  had  therefore  other  embarrassment.  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  bad 
of  necessity  been  left  at  the  office.  Sir  Marmaduke  taught  himself  to  believe  that  Stanbury  was  so  poor 
became  very  fretful,  and  was  evidently  desirous  of  as  hardly  to  have  the  price  of  a  dinner  in  his  pock¬ 
being  liberated  from  his  night  watch,  but  he  could  et,  —  although,  in  fact,  our  friend  Hugh  was  prob- 
not  go  himself,  and  showed  his  impatience  by  en-  ably  the  richer  man  of  the  two,  —  said  sometbiog 
deavoring  to  send  the  others  away.  ■  Lady  Rowley  about  defraying  the  cost  of  the  journey.  “  It  is 
replied  for  herself  that  she  should  certainly  remain  taken  altogether  on  our  behalf,”  said  Sir  Marma- 
in  her  comer  on  the  sofa  all  night,  if  it  were  neces-  duke.  Hugh  became  red  in  the  face,  looked  angry, 
sary;  and  as  she  slept  very  soundly  in  her  corner,  and  muttered  a  word  or  two  about  Trevelyan  being 
her  comfort  was  not  much  impaired.  Nora  was  the  oldest  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  even  if  there 
pertinacious  in  refusing  to  go  to  bed.  “  I  should  were  nothing  else.  Sir  Marmaduke  felt  a.sliamed 
only  go  to  my  own  room,  papa,  and  remain  there,”  of  himself,  —  without  cause,  indeed,  for  the  offer  was 
she  sa'd.  “  Of  course  I  must  speak  to  him  before  natural,  —  said  nothing  further  about  it,  but  ap- 
he  goes.”  Sophie  and  Lucy  considered  that  they  pearcd  to  be  more  stiff  and  ungainly  than  ever, 
had  as  much  right  to  sit  up  as  Nora,  and  submitted  The  Bradshaw  was  had  out  and  consulted,  and 
to  be  called  geese  and  idiots  by  their  father.  nearly  half  an  hour  was  spent  in  poring  over  that 

Sir  Marmaduke  had  arisen  with  a  snort  from  a  wondrous  volume.  It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  Brad- 
short  slumber,  and  had  just  sworn  that  he  and  every-  shaw,  —  we  speak  now  especially  of  Bradshaw  the 
body  else  should  go  to  bed,  when  there  came  a  ring  Continental,  —  because  all  the  minutest  details  of 
at  the  front-door  bell.  The  trusty  boots  had  also  the  autumn  tour,  just  as  the  tourist  thinks  that  it 
remained  up,  and  in  two  minutes  Hugh  Stanbury  may  be  made,  cannot  be  made  patent  to  him  at  once  , 
was  in  the  room.  He  had  to  make  his  excuses  be-  without  close  research  amidst  crowded  figures, 
fore  anything  else  could  be  said.  When  he  reached  After  much  experience  we  make  bold  to  say  that  j 
the  D.  R.  office  between  ten  and  eleven,  it  was  ab-  Bradshaw  knows  more,  and  will  divulge  more  in  a  ^ 
Bolutely  incumbent  on  him  to  write  a  leading  article  (juaiter  of  an  hour,  of  the  properest  mode  of  getting  j 
before  he  left  it.  He  had  been  in  the  reporter’s  from  any  city  in  Europe  to  any  other  city  more  j 
gallery  of  the  House  all  the  evening,  and  he  had  than  fifty  miles  distant,  than  can  be  learned  in  that  ^ 
come  away  laden  with  his  article.  “  It  was  cer-  first  city  in  a  single  morning  with  the  aid  of  a  cour-  | 
tainly  better  that  we  should  remain  up,  than  that  ier,  a  carriage,  a  pair  of  horses,  and  all  the  temper 
the  whole  town  should  be  dLsappointed,”  said  Sir  that  any  ordinary  tourist  possesses.  The  Bradshaw 
Marmaduke,  with  something  of  a  sneer.  was  bad  out,  and  it  was  at  last  discovered  that  noth- 

“  It  is  so  very,  very  good  of  you  to  come,”  said  ing  could  be  gained  in  the  journey  from  London  to 
Nora.  Siena  by  starting  in  the  morning.  Intending  as  he 

“  Indeed,  it  is,”  said  Lady  Rowley  ;  “  but  we  were  did  to  travel  through  without  sleeping  on  the  road, 
quite  sure  you  would  come.”  Having  kissed  and  Stanbury  could  not  do  better  than  leave  London  by 
blessed  him  as  her  son-in-law.  Lady  Rowley  was  the  night  mail  train,  and  this  he  determined  to  da 
now  prepared  to  love  him  almost  as  well  as  though  But  when  that  was  arranged,  then  came  the.  nature 
he  had  been  Lord  Peterborough.  of  his  commission.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  No  cora- 

“  Perhaps,  Mr.  Stanbury,  we  had  better  show  you  mission  could  be  given  to  him.  A  telegram  should 
this  telegram,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had  been  be  .sent  to  Emily  the  next  morning  to  say  that  he 
standing  with  the  scrap  of  paper  in  his  hand  since  was  coming  ;  and  then  he  would  hurry  on  and  take 
the  ring  of  the  bell  had  been  beard.  Hugh  took  the  his  orders  from  her. 

message  and  read  it.  “  I  do  not  know  what  should  They  were  all  in  doubt,  terribly  in  doubt,  whether 
have  made  my  daughter  mention  your  name,”  con-  the  aggravated  malady  of  which  the  telegram  spoke 
tinned  Sir  Marmaduke ;  “  but  as  she  has  done  so,  was  malady  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body.  If  of  the 
and  as  perhaps  the  unfortunate  invalid  himself  may  former  nature,  then  the  difficulty  might  be  very  great 
have  alluded  to  you,  we  thought  it  best  to  send  for  indeed  ;  and  it  would  be  highly  e.xpedient  that 
you.”  Stanbury  should  have  some  one  in  Italy  to  assist  him. 

“  No  doubt  it  was  best.  Sir  Marmaduke.”  It  was  Nora  who  suggested  that  he  should  carry  a 

“  We  are  so  situated  that  I  cannot  go.  Itisabso-  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Spalding,  and  it  was 
lately  necessary  that  we  should  leave  Town  for  she  who  wrote  it.  Sir  Marmaduke  had  not  fore- 
Southampton  on  Friday  week.  The  ship  sails  on  gathered  vei^  closely  with  the  English  minister,  and 
Saturday.”  nothing  was  said  of  assistance  that  should  be  partic- 

“  I  will  go,  as  a  matter  of  course,”  said  Hugh  “  I  ularly  British.  Then,  at  last,  about  three  or  four  in 
will  start  at  once,  —  at  any  time.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  morning  came  the  moment  for  parting.  Sir  Mar- 
when  I  got  Lady  Rowley’s  note,  I  thought  that  it  maduke  had  suggested  that  Stanbury  should  dine 
was  to  be  so.  Trevelyan  and  I  were  very  intimate  with  them  on  the  next  day  before  he  started,  but 
at  one  time,  and  it  may  be  that  he  will  receive  me  Hugh  had  declined,  alleging  that  as  the  day  was  at 
without  displeasure."  his  command  it  must  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  pro- 

There  was  much  to  be  discussed,  and  considera-  viding  for  his  absence.  In  truth.  Sir  Marmaduke 
ble  difficulty  in  the  discussion.  This  was  enhanced,  had  given  the  invitation  with  a  surly  voice,  and 
too,  by  the  feeling  in  the  minds  of  all  of  them  that  Hugh,  though  he  was  ready  to  go  to  the  North  Pole 
Hugh  and  Sir  Marmaduke  would  not  meet  again,  for  any  others  of  the  family,  was  at  the  moment  in 
—  probably  for  many  years.  Were  they  to  part  now  an  aggressive  mood  of  mind  towards  Sir  Marmaduke. 
on  terms  of  close  affection,  or  were  they  to  part  al-  “  I  will  send  a  message  directly  I  get  there,”  he 
most  as  strangers  ?  Hail  Lucy  and  Sophie  not  per-  said,  holding  Lady  Rowley  by  the  hand,  “  and  will 
sistently  remained  up,  Nora  would  have  faced  the  write  fully  —  to  you  —  immediately.” 
difficulty  and  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  asked  “  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend,”  said  Lady  Row- 
her  father  to  sanction  her  engagement  in  the  presence  ley,  crying. 

of  her  lover.  But  she  could  not  do  it  before  so  “  Good  night.  Sir  Marmaduke,”  said  Hugh. 

many  persons,  even  though  the  persons  were  her  “  Good  night,  Mr.  Stanbury.” 

own  nearest  relatives.  And  then  there  arose  an-  Then  he  gave  a  hand  to  the  two  girls,  each  of 
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whom,  as  she  took  it,  sobbed,  and  looked  away  rom 
Nora.  Nora  was  standing  away  from  them,  by  her¬ 
self,  and  away  from  the  door,  holding  on  to  her  chair, 
and  with  her  hands  clasped  together.  She  had  pre¬ 
pared  nothing,  —  not  a  word,  or  an  attitude,  not  a 
thought,  for  this  farewell.  But  she  had  felt  that  it 
was  coming,  and  had  known  that  she  must  trust  to 
him  for  a  cue  for  her  own  demeanor.  If  he  could 
say  adieu  with  a  quiet  voice,  and  simply  with  a  touch 
of  the  hand,  then  would  she  do  the  same, — and  en¬ 
deavor  to  think  no  worse  of  him.  Nor  had  he  pre¬ 
pared  anything ;  but  when  the  moment  came,  he 
could  not  leave  her  after  that  fa.shion.  He  stood  a 
moment  hesitating,  not  approaching  her,  and  merely 
called  her  by  her  name,  —  ‘‘Nora.”  For  a  moment 
she  was  still ;  for  a  moment  she  held  by  her  chair ; 
and  then  she  rushed  into  his  arms.  He  did  not  much 
care  for  her  father  now,  but  kissed  her  hair  and  her 
forehead,  and  held  her  closely  to  his  bosom.  “  My 
own,  own  Nora.” 

It  was  necessary  that  Sir  Marmaduke  should  say 
something.  There  was  at  first  a  little  scene  between 
all  the  women,  during  which  he  arranged  his  deport¬ 
ment.  “  Mr.  Stanbury,”  he  said,  “  let  it  l)e  so.  I 
could  wish  for  my  child’s  sake,  and  also  for  your  own, 
that  your  means  of  living  were  less  precarious.” 
Hugh  accepted  this  simply  as  an  authority  for  anoth¬ 
er  embrace,  and  then  he  allowed  them  all  to  co  to 
bed. 


CHAPTER  XCII. 

TREVELY.VX  DISCOURSES  ON  LIFE. 

Stanbury  made  his  journey  without  pause  or 
hindrance  till  he  reached  Florence,  and  as  the  train 
for  Siena  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  remain 
there  for  four  or  five  hours,  he  went  to  an  inn,  and 
dressed  and  washed  himself,  and  had  a  meal,  and 
was  then  driven  to  Mr.  Spalding’s  house.  He  found 
the  American  minister  at  home,  and  was  received 
with  cordiality;  but  Mr.  Spalding  could  tell  him 
little  or  nothing  about  Trevelyan.  They  went  up 
to  Mrs.  Spalding’s  room,  and  Hugh  was  told  by  her 
that  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan  once  since  her 
niece’s  marriage,  and  that  then  she  had  represent¬ 
ed  her  husband  as  being  very  feeble.  Hugh,  in  the 
midst  of  his  troubles,  was  amused  by  a  second  and  a 
third,  perhaps  by  a  fourth,  reference  to  “  Lady  Pe¬ 
terborough.”  Mrs.  Spalding’s  latest  tidings  as  to 
the  Trevelyans  had  been  received  through  “  Lady 
Peterborough  ”  from  Nora  Rowley.  “  Lady  Peter¬ 
borough  ”  was  at  the  present  moment  at  Naples,  but 
was  expected  to  pass  north  through  Florence  in  a 
day  or  two.  They,  the  Spaldings  themselves,  were 
kept  in  Florence  in  this  very  hot  weather  by  this 
circumstance.  They  were  going  up  to  the  Tyrolese 
mountains  for  a  few  weeks  as  soon  as  “  Lady  Peter¬ 
borough”  should  have  left  them  for  England. 
“  Lady  Peterborough  ”  would  have  been  so  happy 
to  make  Mr.  Stanbury’s  acquaintance,  and  to  have 
heard  something  direct  from  her  friend  Nora.  Then 
Mrs.  Spalding  smiled  archly,  showing  thereby  that 
she  knew  all  about  Hugh  Stanbury  and  his  relation 
to  Nora  Rowley.  From  all  which,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  teaching  which  we  got,  alas,  now  many 
years  ago,  from  a  great  master  on  the  subject,  we 
must  conclude  that  poor,  dear  Mrs.  Spalding  was  a 
snob.  Nevertheless,  with  all  deference  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  great  master,  we  think  that  Mrs.  Spald¬ 
ing’s  allusions  to  the  success  in  life  achieved  by  her 
niece  were  natural  and  sdtogether  pardonable ;  and 


that  reticence  on  the  subject  —  a  calculated  deter¬ 
mination  to  abstain  from  mentioning  a  triumph 
which  must  have  been  very  dear  to  her — would 
have  betrayed  on  the  whole  a  condition  of  mind 
lower  than  that  which  she  exhibited.  While  rank, 
wealth,  and  money  are  held  to  be  good  things  by 
all  around  us,  let  them  be  acknowledged  as  such. 
It  is  natural  that  a  mother  should  be  as  proud  when 
her  daughter  marries  an  earl’s  heir  as  when  her 
son  becomes  Senior  Wrangler;  and  when  we  meet 
a  lady  in  Mrs.  Spalding’s  condition  who  purposely 
abstains  from  mentioning  the  name  of  her  titled 
daughter,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  judge  harshly  of 
the  secret  workings  of  that  lady’s  thoughts  on  the 
subject  We  prefer  the  exhibition,  which  we  feel 
to  be  natural.  Mr.  Spalding  got  our  friend  by  the 
button-hole,  and  was  making  him  a  speech  on  the 
perilous  condition  in  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
placed ;  but  Stanbury,  urged  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  position,  pulled  out  his  watch,  pleaded  the 
hour,  and  escaped. 

He  found  Mrs.  Trevelyan  waiting  for  him  at  the 
station  at  Siena.  He  would  hanlly  have  known 
her,  —  not  from  any  alteration  that  was  physically 
personal  to  herself,  not  that  she  had  become  older 
in  face,  or  thin,  or  gray,  or  sickly,  —  but  that  the 
trouble  of  her  life  had  robbed  her  for  the  time  of 
that  brightness  of  apparel,  of  that  pride  of  feminine 
gear,  of  that  sheen  of  high-bred,  womanly  bearing 
with  which  our  wives  and  daughters  are  so  careful 
to  invest  themselves.  She  knew  herself  to  be  a 
wretched  woman,  whose  work  in  life  now  was  to 
watch  over  a  poor  prostrate  wretch,  and  who  had 
thrown  behind  her  all  ideas  of  grace  and  beauty- 
It  was  not  quickly  that  this  condition  had  come  up¬ 
on  her.  She  had  been  unhappy  at  Nuncombe  Put¬ 
ney  ;  but  unhappiness  had  not  then  told  upon  the 
outward  woman.  She  had  been  more  wretched 
still  at  Saint  Diddulph’s,  and  all  the  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  life  in  her  uncle’s  parsonage  had  been 
very  wearisome  to  her ;  but  she  had  striven  against 
it  all,  and  the  sheen  and  outward  brightness  had 
still  been  there.  After  that  her  child  had  been  tak¬ 
en  from  her,  and  the  days  which  she  had  passed  in 
Manchester  Street  had  been  very  grievous ;  but 
even  yet  she  had  not  given  way.  It  was  not  till 
her  child  had  been  brought  back  to  her,  and  she 
had  seen  the  life  which  her  husband  was  living, 
that  her  anger  —  hot  anger  —  had  been  changed 
to  pity,  and  that  with  pity  love  had  returned,  —  it 
was  not  till  this  point  had  come  in  her  sad  life  that 
her  dress  became  always  black  and  sombre,  that  a 
veil  habitually  covered  her  face,  that  a  bonnet  took 
the  place  of  thejaunty  hat  that  she  had  worn,  and 
the  prettinesses  of  her  life  were  lain  aside.  “  It  is 
very  good  of  you  to  come,”  she  said,  —  “  very  good. 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  I  was  so  wretched.  On 
the  day  that  I  sent  he  was  so  bad  that  I  was  obliged 
to  do  something.”  Stanbury,  of  course,  inquired 
after  Trevelyan’s  health,  as  they  were  being  driven 
up  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  lodgings.  On  the  day  on 
which  she  had  sent  the  telegram  her  husband  had 
again  Been  furiously  angry  with  her.  She  had  in¬ 
terfered,  or  had  endeavored  to  interfere,  in  some  ar¬ 
rangements  as  to  his  health  and  comfort,  and  he 
had  turned  upon  her  with  an  order  that  the  child 
should  be  at  once  sent  back  to  him,  and  that  she 
should  immediately  quit  Siena.  “When  I  stud 
that  Louey  could  not  be  sent,  —  and  who  could 
send  a  child  into  such  keeping  ?  — he  told  me  that  I 
was  the  basest  liar  that  ever  broke  a  promise,  and 
the  vilest  trmtor  that  had  ever  returned  evil  for 
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good.  I  was  never  to  come  to  him  again,  —  never ; 
and  the  gate  of  the  house  would  be  closed  against 
me  if  I  appeared  there.” 

On  the  next  day  she  had  gone  again,  however, 
and  had  seen  him,  and  had  visited  him  on  every  day 
mnce.  Nothing  further  had  been  said  about  the 
child,  and  he  had  now  become  almost  too  weak  for 
violent  anger.  “  I  told  him  you  were  coming,  and 
though  he  would  not  say  so,  I  think  he  is  glad  of  it. 
He  expects  you  to-morrow.” 

“  I  will  go  this  evening,  if  he  will  let  me.” 

“  Not  to-night  I  think  he  goes  to  bed  almost  as 
the  sun  sets.  I  am  never  there  myself  after  four  or 
five  in  the  afternoon.  I  told  him  that  you  should 
be  there  to-morrow,  —  alone.  I  have  hired  a  little 
carriage  and  you  can  take  it.  He  said  specially 
that  I  was  not  to  come  with  you.  Papa  goes  cer¬ 
tainly  on  next  Saturday?”  It  was  a  Saturday 
now,  —  this  day  on  which  Stanbury  had  arrived  at 
Siena. 

“  He  leaves  town  on  Friday.” 

“  You  must  make  him  believe  that.  Do  not  tell 
him  suddenly,  but  bring  it  in  by  degrees.  He 
thinks  that  I  am  deceiving  him.  He  would  go  back 
if  he  knew  that  papa  were  gone.” 

'  They  spent  a  long  evening  together,  and  Stan¬ 
bury  learned  all  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  could  tell  him 
of  her  husband’s  state.  There  was  no  doubt,  she 
said,  that  his  reason  was  affected ;  but  she  thought 
the  state  of  his  mind  was  diseased  in  a  ratio  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  of  bis  body,  and  that  when  be  was 
weakest  In  health,  then  were  his  ideas  the  most  clear 
and  rational.  He  never  now  mentioned  Colonel 
Osborne’s  name,  but  would  refer  to  the  affairs  of  the 
last  two  years  as  though  they  had  been  governed  by 
an  inexorable  Fate,  which  had  utterly  destroyed  his 
happiness  without  any  fault  on  his  part.  “  You 
may  be  sure,”  she  said,  “  that  I  never  accuse  him. 
Even  when  he  says  terrible  things  of  me,  —  which 
he  does,  —  I  never  excuse  myself.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  answer  a  word,  if  he  called  me  the  vilest 
thing  on  earth.”  Before  they  parted  for  the  night 
many  questions  were  of  course  asked  about  Nora, 
and  Hugh  described  the  condition  in  which  he  and 
she  Aood  to  each  other.  “Papa  has  consented 
then  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  —  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  — just  as 
I  was  leaving  them.” 

“  And  when  is  it  to  be  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  has  been  settled,  and  I  do  not  as  yet 
know  where  she  will  go  to  when  they  leave  London. 
I  think  she  will  visit  Monkhams  when  the  Glascock 
people  return  to  England.” 

“  What  an  episode  in  life,  —  to  go  and  see  the 
place,  when  it  might  all  now  have  been  hers.” 

“  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  dreadfully  ashamed  of 
myself  for  having  marred  such  promotion,”  said  Hugh. 

“  Nora  is  such  a  singular  girl,  —  so  firm,  so  hea<l- 
strong,  so  good,  and  so  self-reliant  that  she  will  do 
as  well  with  a  poor  man  as  she  would  have  done 
with  a  rich.  Shall  I  confess  to  you  that  I  did  wish 
that  she  should  accept  Mr.  Glascock,  and  .that  I 
pressed  it  on  her  very  strongly  ?  You  will  not  be 
angry  with  me  ?  ” 

“  I  am  only  the  more  proud  of  her,  —  and  of  my- 
aelf.” 

“  When  she  was  told  of  all  that  he  had  to  give  in 
the  way  of  wealth  and  rank,  she  took  the  bit  be¬ 
tween  her  teeth  and  would  not  be  turned  an  inch. 
Of  course  she  was  in  love.” 

“  I  hope  she  may  never  regret  it,  —  that  is  all.” 

“  She  must  change  her  nature  first  Everything 


she  sees  there  will  make  her  stronger  in  her  choice. 
With  all  her  girlish  ways,  she  is  like  a  rock.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  move  her.” 

Early  on  the  next  morning  he  started  alone  for  Ca- 
salunga,  having  first,  however,  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

He  took  out  with  him  certain  little  things  for  the 
sick  man’s  table,  —  as  to  which,  however,  he  was 
cautioned  to  say  not  a  word  to  the  sick  man  himself. 
And  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  endeavor  to  fix 
a  day  for  Trevelyan’s  return  to  England.  That 
was  to  be  the  one  object  in  view.  “  If  we  could  get 
him  to  England,”  she  said,  “  he  and  I  would,  at  any 
rate,  be  together,  and  gradually  he  would  be  taught 
to  submit  nimself  to  advice.”  Before  ten  in  the 
morning,  Stanbury  was  walking  up  the  hill  to  the 
house,  and  wondering  at  the  dreary,  hot,  hopelets 
desolation  of  the  spot.  It  seemed  to  him  that  no  one 
could  live  alone  in  such  a  place,  In  such  weather, 
without  being  driven  to  madness.  The  soil  was 
parched  and  dusty,  as  though  no  drop  of  rain  had 
fallen  there  for  months.  The  lizards,  glancing  in 
and  out  of  the  broken  walls,  added  to  ^e  appear¬ 
ance  of  heat.  The  vegetation  itself  was  of  a  faded 
yellowish  green,  as  though  the  glare  of  the  sun  had 
taken  the  fresh  color  out  of  it.  There  was  a  noise  of 
graashoppers  and  a  hum  of  flies  in  the  air,  hardly 
audible,  but  all  giving  evidence  of  the  heat.  Not  a 
human  voice  was  to  be  heard,  nor  the  sound  of  a 
human  foot,  and  there  was  no  shelter ;  but  the  sun 
blazed  down  full  upon  everything,  lie  took  off  his 
hat  and  rubbed  his  head  with  his  handkerchief  as  he 
struck  the  door  with  his  stick.  O  God,  to  what 
misery  had  a  little  folly  brought  two  human  beings 
who  had  had  every  blessing  that  the  world  could  give 
within  their  reach ! 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  conducted  through  the 
house,  and  found  Trevelyan  seated  in  a  chair  under 
the  veranda,  which  looked  down  upon  the  olive- 
trees.  He  did  not  even  get  up  from  his  seat,  but 
put  out  his  left  hand  and  welcomed  his  old  friend.  ! 
“  Stanbury,”  he  said,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  —  for 
auld  lang  syne’s  sake.  When  I  found  out  this  re¬ 
treat,  I  did  not  mean  to  have  friends  round  me  here.  I 
1  wanted  to  try  what  solitude  was,  —  and,  by  Heav¬ 
en,  I ’ve  tried  it !  ”  He  was  dressed  in  a  bright  Ital¬ 
ian  dressing-gown,  or  woollen  paletot,  —  Italian,  as 
having  been  bought  in  Italy,  though,  doubtless,  it  had  '  | 
come  from  France,  —  and  on  his  feet  he  had  green  | 
worked  slippers,  and  on  his  head  a  brocaded  cap.  j 
He  had  made  but  little  other  preparation  for  his 
friend  in  the  way  of  dressing.  His  long  dishevelled  ' 
hair  came  down  over  his  neck,  and  his  beard  cov¬ 
ered  his  face.  Beneath  his  dressing-gown  he  had 
on  a  night-shirt,  and  drawers,  and  was  as  dirty  In 
appearance  as  he  was  gaudy  in  colors.  “  Sit  down, 
and  let  us  two  moralize,”  he  said.  “  I  spend  my  life 
here  doing  nothing,  —  nothing,  —  nothing ;  while 
you  cudgel  your  brain  from  day  to  day  to  mislead 
the  British  public.  Which  of  us  two  is  tadring  the 
nearest  road  to  the  Devil  ?  ” 

Stanbury  seated  himself  in  a  second  arm-chair, 
which  there  was  there  in  the  veranda,  and  looked  ] 
as  carefully  as  he  dared  to  do  at  his  friend.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  of  the  restless  gleam  of  that  eye. 
And  then  the  affected  air  of  ease,  and  the  would- 
be  cynicism,  and  the  pretence  of  false  motives,  all 
told  the  same  story.  “  They  used  to  tell  us,”  said 
Stanbury,  “  that  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.” 

“  They  have  been  telling  us  since  the  world  began 
so  many  lies,  that  I  for  one  have  determined  never 
to  believe  anything  again.  Labor  leads  to  greed, 
and  greed  to  selfishness,  and  selfishness  to  treachery, 
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here.  I  don’t  want  much  for  myself,  and  why 
should  I  not  live  here  ?  My  wife  can  remain  at  Siena 
if  she  pleases,  or  she  can  go  to  England  if  she  pleas¬ 
es.  She  must  give  me  the  same  liberty,  —  the  same 
liberty,  —  the  same  liberty.”  After  this  he  fell  a- 
oonghing  violently,  and  Stanbury  thought  it  better 
to  leave  him.  He  had  been  at  Casalunga  about  two 
hours,  and  did  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  done  any 
good.  He  had  been  astonished  both  by  Trevelyan’s 
weakness,  and  by  his  strength  ;  by  his  folly,  and  bpr 
his  sharpness.  Hitherto  he  could  see  no  way  for  his 
future  sister-in-law  out  of  her  troubles. 

When  he  was  with  her  at  Siena,  he  described 
what  had  taken  place  with  all  the  accuracy  in  his 
power.  “  He  has  intermittent  days,”  said  Emily. 
**  To-morrow  he  will  be  in  quite  another  frame  of 
mind,  —  melancholy,  silent  perhaps,  and  self-re- 
proachful.  We  will  both  go  to-morrow,  and  we 
shall  find  probably  that  he  has  forgotten  altogether 
what  has  passed  to-day  between  you  and  him.” 

So  their  plans  for  the  morrow  were  formed. 

[To  be  coDtinoed.] 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  MAKING  BREAD. 

BY  JUSTUS  V.  LIBBIG. 

(Tr&nsUted  for  Ev^brt  Satcedat  from  the  AnnaUn  dtr  CAemie 
und  Pkarnuicie.^ 

It  is  known  to  the  reader  that  an  unusual  exigen¬ 
cy —  the  famine  in  East  Prussia  —  led  me  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  other  and  better 
methods  of  making  bread  than  that  in  general  use. 
My  first  article  in  No.  6  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
aroused  a  far  greater  interest  than  I  had  expected, 
and  this  led  me  into  a  more  profound  investigation 
of  the  subject  with  which  1  had  for  a  long  time  been 
engaged. 

The  art  of  baking  is,  as  I  believe,  the  only  art 
which  for  thousands  of  years  has  remained  station¬ 
ary.  We  eat  to-day  the  sour  bread  of  which  the 
Bible  speaks  and  as  Plin^  described  it,  only  that 
the  flour,  though  difierent  in  a  physiological  sense,  is 
no  better.  I  have  not  been  without  the  hope  that 
the  chemical  method  of  preparing  bread  would  find 
favor  with  the  bakers,  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
letters  upon  this  subject  addressed  to  me  from  all 
parts  of  Glermany  came  from  master  bakers,  but 
the  necessity  of  working  in  accordance  with  an  ac¬ 
curately  determined  prescription  in  order  to  have  a 
good  result  appears  to  have  been  an  obstacle  to  its 
introduction  into  most  bakeries,  and  so  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  my  efibrts  to  secure  an  introduction  of 
bread  from  whole  meal  into  those  classes  of  society 
for  whom  it  has  the  most  worth,  have  been  wholly 
fhistrated.  A  certain  degree  of  culture  is  necessa¬ 
ry  in  order  to  overcome  the  repugnance  to  color  in 
bread,  and  so  the  black  bread  recommended  by  me 
has  found  lasting  acceptance  in  but  few  families  in 
Munich,  in  houses  in  which  it  was  often  condemned 
by  the  servants  and  laundresses. 

Considerations  of  prudence  have  very  little  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  sense  of  taste  among  men,  and  I 
have  found  that  every  effort  to  change  their  habits 
—  for  example,  to  induce  them  to  eat  black  bread 
when  they  prefer  white — must  be  looked  upon  as 
labor  thrown  away.  From  this  point  of  view,  a  new 
method  of  making  bread,  which  makes  it  possible  in 
every  household  to  prepare  from  common  flour, 
without  bran,  an  excellent,  palatable  bread  of  high¬ 
er  nutritive  value  than  can  be  made  from  the  same 
flour  by  any  other  method,  cannot  fail  of  a  welcome 
from  many. 


In  order  to  understand  the  new  method  of  bak¬ 
ing,  which  I  will  proceed  to  describe,  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  refer  to  the  first  principles  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  nutrition  which  I  have  recently  discussed  in 
Auerbach's  Volk's  Kalender  for  1869. 

I  have  therein  stated  that  of  all  forms  of  human 
food  the  wheat  grain  in  its  conversion  into  flour  suf¬ 
fers  the  greatest  loss  in  nutritive  value,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  redubtion  of  the  nutritive  salts  of  the 
grain,  so  that  in  fact  the  whitest  and  finest  flour  has,  of 
all  forms  of  flour,  the  lowest  nutritive  value.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  nutritive  salts  in  food  is  sufficient^ 
well  known  to  physiologists ;  it  is  known  that  with¬ 
out  their  co-operation  the  other  constituents  of  the 
food  are  incapable  of  aflbrding  nourishment  By 
simple  washing  of  fresh  or  boiled  meat  with  water, 
which  abstracts  the  nutritive  salts,  it  would  become 
incapable  of  serving  in  the  preservation  of  life ;  the 
nutritive  salts  of  wheat  are  identical  with  the  nutri¬ 
tive  salts  of  meat,  and  one  understands  that  what  is 
true  for  meat  must  also  be  true  for  bread,  and  that  i 
the  nutritive  value  of  flour  is  less  in  the  same  pro-  | 
portion  as  it  contains  less  of  the  nutritive  salts  than  j 
the  grain.  The  nutritive  salts  of  meat  and  wheat  are  | 
phosphates,  and  consist  of  compounds  of  phosphoric  \ 
acid  with  potassa,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron ;  the  sim¬ 
ple  relation  with  the  quantity  of  these  substances  ; 
contained  in  wheat  and  in  flour  as  shown  by  chemi-  ; 
cal  analysis  will  be  sufficient  to  make  obvious  the  i 
diflerence  in  the  nutritive  value  of  the  two.  | 

In  one  thousand  parts  by  weight  of  tcheat  or  rye  i 
grain  are :  —  \ 

21  parts  of  nutritire  salts  and  of  these 
in  wheal  grain,  in  rye  grain, 

8.94,  5.65,  are  phosphoric  acid. 

In  one  thousand  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  Jlour  of  , 
the  first  quality  are  only  :  — 

5.5  parts  by  weight  of  nutrilioe  salts,  and  of  these  I 
only  parts  by  weight  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  wheat  flour  of  first  quality  contains,  there¬ 
fore,  in  1,000  parts  151  parts  of  nutritive  salts  in  the 
whole,  and  6§  parts  ot  phosphoric  acid  less  than  the 
grain. 

In  the  second  quality  of  wheat  flour  there  are  in 
1,000  parts,  6^  parts  of  nutritive  salts,  and  therein 
only  21  parts  of  phosphoric  acid ;  in  the  third  sort  ^ 
only  3^  parts  of  phosphoric  acid.  ; 

In  1,000  parts  of  rye  flour  of  the  first  quality  are  ; 
only  13^  parts  of  nutritive  salts,  that  is,  7^  parts 
less  than  in  wheat,  and  instead  5^*^  parts  of  phos-  i 
phoric  acid  only  3J  parts. 

The  wheat  by  grinding  is  separated  into  flour  and 
bran,  and  as  both  together  make  up  the  constituents  i 
of  the  wheat,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  nutritive  salts 
of  the  wheat  which  are  wanting  in  the  flour  must  be 
contained  in  the  bran.  ! 

In  fact,  analysis  shows  that  the  wheat  bran  in 
1,000  parts  contains  from  53  to  60,  and  the  rye  bran  ‘ 
51  parts  of  phosphates.  The  first,  therefore,  nearly  ,, 
three  times  and  the  second  more  than  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  phosphates  as  the  wheat  apd  rye  ' 
grains  respectively ;  it  shows  further  that  in  100  | 
parts  of  nutritive  salts  there  are  contained  in  the  | 
two  kinds  of  bran :  — 

Wheat  bran.  Rye  bran. 

Phoaphoric  acid,  24.3  21.3 

Patusa,  30.12  23.03 

Phosphate  of  lime,  y 

“  magnesia,  >  43.98  SO.Od 

“  “  iron,  > 

From  these  analyses  it  appears  that  nearly  an  en¬ 
tire  half  of  the  nutritive  salts,  wanting  in  flour,  con-, 
sists  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  that  it 
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must  be  this  trant  of  phosphates  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  which  makes  itself  especially  felt  in  nutrition, 
because  these  are  altogether  indispensable  in  the  for¬ 
mation,  growth,  and  maintenance  of  the  osseous 
system. 

Very  important  observations  have  been  made  in 
these  relations  in  cattle-breeding. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  on  the  27th  of  March,  1867, 
in  Dresden,  “  Upon  Nutrition  from  the  Chemical 
Stand- Point,”  Dr.  Haubner  speaks  of  the  influence  of 
salts  upon  the  physical  condition  of  animals,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  great  significance  of  the  phos¬ 
phates. 

“  When  animals  are  fed  only  with  potatoes  and  tur¬ 
nips,  which  contain  very  small  amounts  of  the  phos¬ 
phates,  they  are  inadequately  nourished,  become 
weak  and  feeble  and  their  bones  become  spongy ; 
they  improve  at  once  when  supplied  with  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  still  more  if  at  the  same  time  protein 
compounds  are  given  to  them.  It  is  believed  that 
animals  by  this  process  are  made  larger  and  stronger. 
Giants  cannot  be  grown,  but  dwarfed  forms,  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  spine  and  of  the  extremities  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  an  adequate  supply  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
Pigeons,  fed  with  wheat  and  no  lime,  die ;  and 
calves  and  pigs  suffer  in  the  same  manner  when  this 
substance  is  withheld.” 

Very  remarkable  observations  upon  the  influence 
of  a  deficiency  of  nutritive  salts  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  perfection,  especially  of  young  animals 
[foals],  have  recently  been  published  by  Dr.  Roloff, 
of  Halle,  in  Virchow’s  archives.  These  facts  have 
a  high  value,  and  their  significance  for  the  supply 
of  food  for  men,  cannot  be  overlooked  when  we  take 
into  account  that  bread  in  Germany,  at  least,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  food  of  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  ^lany  physicians  have,  as  I  believe  with  en¬ 
tire  right,  sought  the  nearest  reason  of  the  origin  of 
scurvy  upon  ships  in  the  diet  of  salt  meat,  which,  as 
the  meat  by  salting  loses  a  part  of  its  phosphates, 
contains  less  of  these  nutritive  salts ;  but  scurvy  ap¬ 
pears  also  in  prisons  in  which  salt  meat  con-titutes 
no  part  of  the  diet  of  prisoners,  and  it  is  easy  to 
bring  together  the  origin  of  scurvy  with  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  phosphates  in  bread  and  in  the  flour  and 
other  articles  of  food. 

It  is  clear  that  if,  instead  of  the  bran  of  the  wheat 
and  rye  flour,  we  restore  the  nutridve  salts  of  the 
bran,  that  we  are  able  to  restore  in  both  forms  of  the 
flour  the  original  nutritive  value  of  the  wheat,  and 
when  we  take  into  account  that  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  flour  is  at  least  12  per  cent,  often  1.5  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  the  wheat,  this  restoration 
acquires  an  economical  significance  of  great  nation¬ 
al  importance,  for  the 'result  upon  nutrition,  in  the 
actual  fact,  is  exactly  as  if  all  the  wheat-fields  in  the 
country  had  produced  from  one  seventh  to  one  eighth 
more  wheat.  With  the  same  quantity  of  flour, 
through  this  increase,  a  greater  number  of  men  may 
be  satiofied  and  nourished. 

Upon  the.se  considerations  rests  the  preparation 
of  the  baking  powders  of  Professor  Horsford,  of 
Cambridge,  in  North  America,  which  I  hold  to  be 
one  of  the  weightiest  and  most  beneficent  inven¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  in  recent  times. 

I  have  occupied  myself  for  the  last  eight  months 
with  the  preparation  and  use  of  this  baking  powder, 
and  have  entirely  satisfied  myself  that  with  it  a 
most  excellent  bread,  of  delicious  taste,  may  be 
made,  and  I  believe  I  shall  render  a  service  to  many 
by  publishing  the  results  of  my  experience ;  it  con¬ 
tains  the  nutritive  salts  of  the  bran  in  such  form 


that  it  renders  unnecessary  the  use  of  sour  dough> 
or  of  yeast,  in  the  preparation  of  bread. 

The  Horsford  baking  powders  consist  of  two 
preparations  in  the  form  of  powder,  an  acid  and  an 
alkali ;  one  contains  phosphoric  acid,  in  combination 
with  lime  and  magnesia,  the  other  bicarbonate  of 
soda  ;  both  powders  are  white,  flour-like  in  fineness, 
each  packed  by  itself,  and  both  enclosed  in  a  large 
I  wrapper ;  a  sm^l  tin  measure,  in  the  form  of  two  trun¬ 
cated  cones  of  unequal  capacity,  the  bottoms  soldered 
together,  is  employed  in  using  the  powders.  For  each 
pound  of  flour,  the  small  measure  is  filled  with  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda,  the  larger  with  phosphoric  acid, 
and  both  intimately  mixed  with  the  flour ;  to  this 
mixture  the  required  quantity  of  water  is  added, 
and  worked  into  a  loaf  of  dough,  and  without  much 
delay  placed  in  an  oven.  It  is  easy,  when  the  oven 
is  previously  heated,  to  have  the  perfect  bread  in 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  The  process  is 
readily  understood ;  when  the  two  powders  are 
mixed  with  the  flour,  there  arises  in  the  process  of 
working  the  dough  a  double  dccomposit'on ;  the 
phosphoric  su:id  unites  with  the  soda  and  drives  out 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  puffs  up  the  dough,  and  by 
baking  makes  the  bread  porous. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  a  white  dry  pow¬ 
der  will  be  a  mystery  to  many ;  in  fact,  therein  lies 
the  essence  of  the  whole  thing.  Hon>ford  prepares 
his  phosphoric  acid  from  thoroughly  washed  bones, 
burned  to  whiteness,  which  consists,  as  is  well 
known,  of  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  These 
arc  finely  powdered,  digested  with  a  definite  quan¬ 
tity  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  two  thirds  of  the  lime 
present  shall  be  neutralized,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  set  free ;  the  gypsum  produced  will 
be  separated  from  the  acid  solution  by  filtration, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of 
honey ;  on  cooling,  it  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  consists  of  acid  phosphate  of  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia. 

It  is  not  the  place  to  go  further  into  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  comp'ound,  as  instructions  in  manipula¬ 
tion  may  be  found  in  every  work  on  chemistry. 

Before  the  solidification  takes  place,  finely  pow¬ 
dered  starch  is  mixed  with  the  acid  mass,  so  that  a 
solid  but  somewhat  friable  dough  results,  which  in 
this  condition  can  be  wholly  freed  from  water  in  a 
warm  drying- room  ;  the  result  is  a  snow-white  solid 
mass,  which  may  be  readily  reduced  to  the  finest 
powder.  Properly  prepared,  it  has  no  affinity  for 
;  water,  and  will  not  become  sticky  in  moist  air. 

'  This  is  the  acid  of  the  Horsford  baking  powder;  it 
]  is  prepared,  as  we  say  in  chemistry,  in  relation  to 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  that  is,  it  is  determined  how 
:  much  of  the  acid  powder  is  necessary  to  neutralize 
a  given  weight  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  so  that  the 
I  mi.xture  shall  have  a  faint  acid  reaction ;  with  1 
part  by  weight  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  there  is  ordi- 
j  narily  employed  2^  parts  by  weight  of  the  acid  pow¬ 
der,  or  from  3  to  3^  parts  when  the  acid  contains 
more  starch. 

The  employment  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the 
preparation  of  bread  is,  perhaps,  to  be  justified  in 
^  actual  practice ;  yet,  according  to  theory,  blcarbon- 
j  ate  of  potassa  instead  of  soda  should  be  employed, 
;  as  the  wanting  alkali  in  flour  is  potassa,  and  not 
soda.  The  taste  of  bread  prepared  with  the  potassa 
I  salt  b  strikingly  different  from  that  made  with  soda 
'  salt ;  the  first  b  more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  the 
I  price  of  the  bicarbonate  of  jmtassa  b  four  times  that 
I  of  the  soda  carbonate,  and  increases  the  cost  of  the 
bread.  This  circumstance  is  obviously  the  reason 
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why  Horsford  adopted  the  soda  instead  of  the  potassa 
bicarbonate  in  his  cooking  powder.* 

1  have  found  that  bicarbonate  of  potassa  may  be 
replaced  by  chloride  of  potassium  in  all  breaid  in 
which  common  salt  is  used,  as  is  practised  in  almost 
all  countries ;  since  by  bringing  together  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt)  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa, 
both  salts  are  decomposed  and  resolved  into  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  potassium ;  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  solidifies 
when  common  salt  is  added,  and  chloride  of  potas¬ 
sium  remains  in  the  solution.  A  precisely  similar 
reaction  takes  place  in  the  baking  powder  contain¬ 
ing  common  salt  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa.  With 
a  mixture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  po¬ 
tassium,  in  equivalent  proportions,  we  attain  the  same 
results ;  the  chloride  of  potassium,  fortunately,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  potassa  salt-layer  in  Strassfurt, 
has  become  one  of  the  cheapest  of  potassa  salts,  and 
its  use  has  no  noticeable  innuence  upon  the  price  of 
bread.  If  we  know  how  much  acid  powder  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  neutralize  a  given  weight  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  theoretically  correct 
baking  powder. 

According  to  my  experiments,  the  preparation  of 
good  bread  requires  for  every  100  lbs.  Bav.  of 
flour,  equal  to  1 1 2  Zoll  pounds,  one  pound  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda.  If  we  have  found  that  in  order  to 
neutralize  1  part  by  weight  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
3  parts  by  weight  of  acid  powder  are  necessary,  the 
composition  of  the  baking  powder  with  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  chloride  of  potassium  for  each  equivalent  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  for  112  Zoll  pounds  of  flour, 
would  be  as  follows :  — 

WEIGHT  OF  BAKIHG  POWDER  FOR  1 12  LBS.  OF  FLOUR. 

Acid  Powder.  Alkali  Poivder. 

1,600  grammei.  600  grm.  bicarb<mat«  of  soda. 

443  “  chloride  of  potassium. 

943  grammes. 

For  simple  numbers  we  may  add  to  the  alkali 
powder  57  grammes  of  common  salt,  then  we  have 
for  each  lOU  pounds  of  flour  3  pounds  of  acid  pow¬ 
der  and  two  pounds  of  alkali  powder;  or,  for  1 
pound  of  flour,  15  grammes  of  the  first,  and  10 
grammes  of  the  other  are  necessary. 

For  100  pounds  Zoll  weight,  the  calculation 
gives:  — 

Acid  Powder.  Alkali  Powder. 

1,338  grammes.  446  grm.  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

396  “  chloride  of  potassium. 

841  grammes. 

In  order  to  have  round  numbers,  we  may  add  to 
the  acid  powder  62  grm.  of  starch,  and  to  the  alkali 
powder  59  grm.  of  common  salt,  in  which  case  to 
every  pound  of  flour  14  grm.  of  the  first  and  9  grm. 
of  the  alkali  powder  must  he  taken. 

In  the  employment  of  the  baking  powder  in  the 
preparation  of  bread,  the  simplest  method  is  to  take 
from  the  flour,  corresponding  to  a  given  weight  of 
the  baking  powder,  a  handful,  mix  it  with  the  baking 
powder  and  sift  into  the  flour,  and  then  very  care¬ 
fully  ’mix  the  whole  (by  repeated  silling)  ;  upon  the 
intimacy  of  the  mixture  depends  the  greater  or  less 
porous  quality  of  the  bread.  To  this  mixture  water 
IS  added  to  form  the  dough,  which  with  but  little 
kneading  is  placed  in  the  oven.  The  proper  tem¬ 
perature  for  baking  must  be  determined  by  a  couple 
of  experiments;  if  the  oven  is  too  hot,  the  loaf 
cracks  and  expands  irregularly. 


*  Horsford  patented  the  introdocUon  of  potassa  salts  into  his 
bread  preparation  in  1864.  —  IVofe  if  TranUator. 


Bread  prepared  by  this  method  presents  a  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance,  but  is  heavier  than  common  baker’s 
bread.  The  latter  is  full  of  large  pores  and  is  more 
attractive  on  account  of  its  volume. 

According  to  the  following  method,  which  is,  to 
be  sure,  somewhat  circumstantial,  one  obtains  with 
the  baking  powder  a  bread  rivalling  the  finest 
product  of  the  baker. 

Divide  the  flour  and  the  water  necessary  to  form 
the  dough  into  equal  portions,  add  to  one  half  the 
acid  powder,  and  to  the  other  the  alkali  powder, 
and  stir  from  time  to  time.  The  water  containing 
the  acid  may  be  hot,  the  other  must  be  kept  cold. 
Knead  the  acid  water  with  one  half  of  the  flour, 
and  the  alkali  solution  with  the  other  half,  and 
when  this  is  complete,  knead  the  two  together.  If 
the  dough  is  too  stiff,  add  water ;  if  too  slack,  add 
flour.  One  hundred  Zoll  pounds  of  flour  require 
about  32  to  33  litres  of  water.  By  this  method  the 
dough  loses  little  or  no  gas.  It  is  of  importance 
that  the  mixing  of  the  two  doughs  should  be  care¬ 
fully  made ;  if  this  is  neglected,  the  bread  will  have 
here  and  there  brown  stripes. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  sour  dough,  and  in 
those  where  baker’s  bread  is  not  relished,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  baking  powder  will  be  obvious ;  the 
circumstance  that  the  bread  will  be  more  expensive 
will  have  little  weight  with  thoughtful  persons ;  the 
product  of  bread  is  on  an  average  from  12  to  15  pet 
cent  more  than  by  the  ordinary  process,  and  this 
will  in  part  cover  the  cost  of  the  baking  powder ; 
but  the  principal  advantage  consists  in  the  greater 
nutritive  value  of  the  bread  so  produced,  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  order  to  a  just  estimate. 
Prepared  in  a  large  way  the  cost  of  the  baking  pow¬ 
der,  however,  can  scarcely  exceed  15  to  18  kreuzers 
per  pound,  and  when  one  reflects  that  if  £  100  of 
flour  has  increased  only  10  per  cent  in  nutritive 
value,  the  whole  cost  of  the  baking  powder  is  cov¬ 
ered.  Experiments  and  practical  working  must  de¬ 
termine  this  point. 

With  the  employment  of  the  baking  powder 
in  household  baking,  I  have  not  further  occupied 
myself,  but  in  the  United  States  the  Horsford  rak¬ 
ing  powder  is  used  in  every  art  of  baking,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  an  article  known  as  “  self-raising  flour,” 
which  contains  the  baking  powder  already  mixed  in 
the  right  proportions.  The  families  in  New  York 
buy  this  flour,  mix  with  water  to  a  dough  and  bake 
the  loaves  in  their  kitchen  ovens.  My  friend  and 
former  pupil,  Horsford,  has  written  me  that  in  the 
last  year  a  million  pounds  of  his  acid  powder  were 

sold . I  can  scarcely  have  a  doubt  that 

the  new  process  of  bread-making  will,  if  not  till  after 
a  couple  of  years  have  passed,  be  adopted  by  the  bak¬ 
ers.  With  the  giving  up  of  the  proi-css  by  fermen¬ 
tation,  the  chief  obstacle  will  fall  to  the  ground  which 
opposes  the  industrial  prosecution  of  the  baker's  art. 

This  advantage  cannot  be  placed  in  too  great 
prominence.  Bread,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  baking 
process  can  be  made  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  in 
the  same  way  that  ship  biscuit  are  made  in  the  great 
bakeries  at  Portsmouth,  where  three  workmen,  one 
with  the  oven  and  two  with  a  kneading  machine, 
are  able  to  make  20,000  and  more  rations  daily. 

For  an  army  in  the  field  and  for  making  bread  on 
shipboard  this  new  method  of  making  bread  appears 
to  me  to  be  of  especial  significance,  and  it  is  very 
desirable,  that  the  superintendents  of  prisons  and 
poorbouses  should  collect  observations  in  relation  to 
the  nutritive  value  of  bread  made  with  this  bakmg 
powder. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TOKMER  SRUFKB  THE  SEA  WIND. 

The  neighborhood  was  aroused,  and  there  were 
six  engines  in  the  lane.  The  parish  engine,  anx¬ 
ious  to  assert  itself  against  the  office  engines  played 
upon  the  house  for  a  little  time,  and  then  stopped 
and  drivelled  into  imbecility.  The  other  engines 
went  home  smoking  pipes,  and  wondering  why  they 
had  been  sent  for,  when  there  was  no  fire.  The 
policeman  had  come  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  had  been  promptly  turned  out  by  Rebecca. 
The  lane  had  gone  to  bed  on  the  theory  that  Mr. 
Turner  had  been  took  by  his  conscience  in  the  night 
and  had  rung  the  bell  for  prayers.  There  were 
more  unconscious  lies  told  that  night,  than  there  are 
twice  a  year,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  Mr.  Turner 
lay,  severely  wounded  through  the  deltoid,  and  Re¬ 
becca  minding  him. 

She  had  got  singularly  emphatic  all  of  a  sudden. 

“  Pa,  you  don’t  want  a  doctor  from  here  ?  ” 

“  No.  All  this  must  be  kept  quiet.” 

“  You  will  die  if  you  don’t  have  one.  Will  you 
let  me  move  you  to  Limehouse  ?  ” 

“  That  is  the  best,”  he  said,  “  good  girl ;  we  must 
take  the  safe.” 

“  Lor  bless  you,  yes,  dear  pa.  We  will  take 
that  fast  enough.  Bother  the  safe,  I  wish  it  was 
chucked  in  the  water.  Y’ou  will  have  to  move  in 
an  hour,  pa.” 

“  I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  it,”  said  he,  “  with  the 
safe.” 

“  You  will  be  well  out  of  it  directly,”  she  said. 

“  Keep  quiet” 

She  ran  down  to  livery  stables  near  by,  and  or¬ 
dered  a  fly,  to  take  her  father  away  in  half  an  hour’s 
time.  It  was  there  punctually  and  she  hurried  him 
in. 

She  had  tied  everything  she  could  find  tight 
round  his  deltoid,  and  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  wound 
to  stanch.  He  was  very  quiet  in  that  lethargic 
state  which  comes  from  loss  of  blood,  and  he  cared 
nothing  about  anything. 

She  looked  back  on  the  old  house  until  they 
turned  the  lane.  And  she  said,  “  There  is  an  end 
of  that,  thank  Heaven.”  He  did  not  care  at  all. 

‘  Where  are  you  taking  me  ?  ”  he  said  once. 

“  Limehouse,”  she  answered.  “  !),  Pilots  Wharf. 
Keep  quiet,  or  the  hemorrhage  will  come  on  ] 
again.” 

Where  is  Morley  ?  ”  he  asked,  as  they  were 
going  along  Bird  Cage  Walk. 

“  At  sea,”  she  said.  “  Keep  quiet.  Everything 
depends  on  your  keeping  absolutely  quiet  and  trust¬ 
ing  implicitly  to  me.  Your  wound  is  a  severe  one, 
and  will  be  shortly  followed  by  fever.  You  must  be 
perfectly  quiet.” 

When  they  were  passing  Tower  Hill,  he  said, 
“  You  are  a  brave,  good  girl,  Rebecca,  where  did 
yon  get  your  courage  ?  ” 

“  Prom  Hetty,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  Where  did  you  see  her,  then  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Turner. 

**  /  have  never  seen  her,”  said  Rebecca,  “  and  I 
don’t  suppose  I  ever  shall.  But  she  is  Alfred’s 
daughter.  And  I  have  made  a  daughter  for  Alfred 
who  I  suppose  does  not  exist  at  all.” 

“  Talk  to  me,  darling,”  said  Turner.  “  My  own 
Rebecca,  talk  to  me,  for  my  wound  is  aching,  and  I 
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am  going  to  die.  Let  me  hear  yon  talk.  What  do 
you  conceive  about  this  Hetty  ?  " 

“  Give  me  your  wounded  arm,  father,  and  put  it 
over  my  breast ;  lay  your  head  on  my  breast,  and  if  j 
you  keep  nuite  quiet,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
imagined  Hetty  to  be.  If  I  am  wrong,  do  not  unde-  ^ 
ceive  me. 

“  Hetty  had  no  mother.  Some  girls  have  none. 

I  had  none. 

“  Het^  was  a  radical  and  a  dissenter  in  her 
heart.  For  no  person  is  a  radical  or  a  dissenter 
except  from  sentiment.” 

The  wounded  man  said,  “  Radicals  and  dissenters 
form  their  opinion  on  pure  reason.” 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  pa,  or  I  will  knock  yon. 
Hetty  found  herself,  as  a  radical  and  a  dissenter, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  by  radical  and  dissenting  hay- 
bands.  And  she  broke  them.” 

“  And  we  all  wished  she  had  been  at  the  bottom 
of  Jordan  when  she  did  so,”  said  the  wounded 
man. 

“  But  she  was  right  in  what  she  did,  pa.” 

“  No,  she  was  n’t,”  said  he.  “  She  is  one  of  the 
most  thundering  fools  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
never  heard  of  the  girl  doing  any  good,  that  a  cos¬ 
termonger’s  wife  could  not  have  done.  She  has 
smashed  her  father’s  connection  in  our  sect,  and 
forced  him  abroad,  for  which  you  have  to  thank  her ; 
because  I  am  going  to  die,  and  you  will  be  all  alone 
until  he  comes  back.” 

“  But  she  is  good,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  Many  fools  are,”  was  the  only  reply  she  got. 

Hetty  had  been  tried  as  a  subject  of  conversation 
and  had  utterly  failed.  Their  silence  towards  one 
another  was  barely  become  oppressive,  when  they 
were  at  Morley’s  house. 

Very  few  words  were  necessary  from  Rebecca  to 
tell  her  story.  They  were  at  home  at  once.  Mr. 
Morley’s  landlady  was  easily  aroused,  and  it  was 
bright  summer  morning,  with  the  river  gayly  danc¬ 
ing  on  among  the  ships  towards  the  sea,  when  Mr. 
Turner  stepped  out  of  his  carriage  and  looked  about 
him. 

“  Hush  !  ”  he  said.  “  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. 
What  a  lovely  place  to  die  in  !  ” 

“  To  get  well  in,  I  think  you  mean,  father,”  said 
Rebecca. 

“  No,  I  don’t,”  said  he.  “  There  is  but  little  busi¬ 
ness  left  me  to  do.  That  done  1  will  go  to  sleep.  1 
am  sick  of  it  all.” 

GHAPTEft  XXLt. 

PIIXJT  TERRACE. 

A  time  now  came,  which  Rebecca  has  separated 
from  all  times  in  her  life.  Such  a  time  may  come 
again,  she  says,  but  It  has  not  yet 

Ceaseless  activity  and  care,  ceaseless  employment, 
ceaseless  anxiety,  ceaseless  thought  for  others.  A 
strange  mixture  of  melancholy  waiting  for  death, 
and  for  life. 

And  all  about  and  around,  golden  summer  weath¬ 
er,  bright  water,  moving  shira,  distant  Kentish  hill¬ 
sides  basking  in  the  sun.  The  tomb  at  Walham 
Green  had  given  up  the  soul  so  long  imprisoned 
there,  and  it  had  escaped  not  to  useless  idleness,  but 
to  anxious  usefulness. 

“  As  I  saw  him  fading  away,  day  after  day,  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes,  I  loved  him  more  and  more,  but  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  was  going  to  his  God,  I  do  not  think 
I  was  unhappy.  1  do  not  think  I  could  be  unhappy 
under  any  circumstances  at  Pilot  Terrace.” 
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The  girl  was  not  talking  nonsense  when  she  said 
this.  Inbred  in  her  nature  was  a  love  for  bright¬ 
ness  and  motion,  without  which  she  was  petulant 
and  miserable.  Hereditary  proclivities  are  one  of 
the  few  things  which  are  absolutely  certain ;  in  the 
greatest  number  of  instances,  the  sire  sets  his  seal 
^  upon  the  raice,  but  in  the  case  of  a  very  strong  will 
in  the  mother  she  may  compete  with  her  mate  in 
the  formation  of  characteristics.  Rebecca’s  mother, 
coming  of  a  stock  which  had  been  used  to  light  gay- 
ety  and  music  for  centuries,  had  left  this  want  with 
Rebecca,  as  her  legacy,  —  the  fortune  on  which  she 
was  to  exist  in  the  horrible  prison  at  Walham 
Green.  In  addition  to  this  precious  legacy  of  her 
mother’s,  she  had  got  from  her  father  not  only  the 
virtue,  determination,  but  the  vice,  obstinacy  (as 
Carry  well  knew).  And,  furthermore,  in  addition 
to  it  all,  she  had  got  —  God  knows  where,  I  do 
not  —  some  bright  clear  spark  of  the  divine  nature, 
which  made  her  very  errors  and  indiscretions 
lovely. 

Poor  child.  What  if  she  ran  away  to  Ramsgate, 
thereby  violating  a  law  never  mentioned  so  far  south 
as,  and  of  course  never  dreamt  of  in,  Philistia ;  she 
was  very  sorry  afterwards,  and  she  took,  her  most 
discreet  and  excellently  beloved  old  nurse.  Poor 
old  Rebecca,  when  she  found  her  duty  ready  to  her 
hand,  she  did  it.  Have  we  all  done  so  ? 

She  wanted  light  and  beauty.  She  had  seen 
dimly  in  old  time  the  Popish  worship  with  her  moth¬ 
er  ;  and  up  to  the  time  when  she  had  run  away  to 
Ra  msgate  and  seen  the  sea,  that  was  the  only  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  she  had  seen.  There  was  movement, 
light,  brightness  of  color ;  the  tinsel  is  as  good  as 
the  gold  to  a  child.  She  had  dimly  recollected  it, 
in  the  long  hours  of  Puritan  seclusion  at  Walham 
Green.  How  long,  O  my  Puritan  brothers,  will  you 
make  religion  hideous  to  one  half  at  least  of  your 
children  ?  Think,  in  these  days,  when  the  nation  is 
becoming  educated  to  a  rough  love  of  light  and  beau¬ 
ty,  wbat  mischief  you  are  doing  not  to  us,  but  to 
yourselves. 

Rebecca  says  that  the  first  pretty  thing  she  saw 
when  she  was  grown  up  was  young  Hartop  the 
sailor.  She  always  declares  to  Hetty  that  she  was 
desperately  in  love  with  Hartop  for  a  week,  and  that 
he  used  her  disgracefully.  However,  Rebecca  was 
worthy  of  seeing  something  more  than  a  pretty  sail¬ 
or.  She  was  capable  of  understanding  real  beauty, 
of  the  very  highest  form. 

Mr.  Morley.  I  would  have  made  Mr.  Morley  a 
duke  if  I  could,  only  for  the  simple  fact  that  he  was 
a  dissenting  minister,  and  considered  unsound  and 
unsafe  even  in  that  capacity.  How  many  tiroes 
that  brown  sailor-like  face,  that  grizzled  hair,  and 
those  steady  brown  eyes  had  passed  before  Rebecca’s 
retina  before  they  were  fixed  on  it  forever,  I  do  not 
know.  But  they  were  fixed  there  firmly  enough 
now. 

He  was  the  first  man,  practically,  who  had  ever 
introduced  her  to  real  light  and  beauty.  She  might 
have  loved  Hartop,  but  Hartop  was  for  Hetty ;  and 
with  her  keen  intellect,  she  quickly  found  out  this. 
'That  Hartop,  brave,  glorious,  beautiful,  was  not  so 
brave  or  so  glorious  as  brown-faced  Mr.  Morley, 
with  the  slightly  grizzled  hair.  “  I  would  not 
change  with  Hetty,”  she  said. 

However,  he  was  at  sea,  and  she  was  all  alone, 
and  her  father  was  dying,  and  she  declares  that  she 
was  not  unhappy  at  this  gaunt  time,  which  lasted 
long.  And  that  makes  my  explanatory  sorites  quite 
good  enough  for  a  well-told  story. 


She  did  well  in  every  detail  now.  Quick,  keen 
wits,  once  roused  by  love,  seem  to  do  without  experi¬ 
ence  almost  magically.  The  higher  nature  seems  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  lower,  intellect  is  assisted 
by  instinct,  Cupido  by  Eros.  (A  thinking  friend 
of  the  writer  says  that  I  am  utterly  wrong,  and  that 
the  love  of  the  child  for  the  parent  is  reflected.  I 
give  him  this  opportunity  of  aidding  to  the  amount 
of  human  knowledge.)  Love  and  sympathy  sup- 
lied  experience.  If  all  Sisters  and  trained  nurses 
ad  had  a  conference  with  Gamp  and  Prig,  they 
could  have  done  no  more  for  Mr.  Turner  than  Re¬ 
becca  did,  with  slight  hints  about  details  to  the 
landlady. 

I  resume  my  story.  She  put  his  bed  in  the  bow- 
window  so  that  he  could  see  the  river  and  the  ships. 
The  landlady  saw  after  him  while  Rebecca  went 
out  in  the  early  morning  until  she  could  find  a  doc¬ 
tor.  There  were  a  dozen  doctors  close  by,  and  the 
landlady  recommended  her  to  one,  and  Rebecca 
knocked  him  up. 

lie  put  a  head  out  of  window,  and  said :  — 

“  What  do  you  want  ?  ” 

And  Rebecca  said :  “  He  won’t  do.  Pa  would 
never  stand  him.” 

Then  she  was  going  to  pull  at  the  bell  of  the  next 
doctor’s,  when  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
fat  gentleman  of  fifty  said  to  her,  “  The  advertise¬ 
ment  said  four  o’clock,  and  it  is  half-past.  -  Come 
in.”  Whereupon  she  marched  off,  and  thought, 
“  You  won’t  do,  my  gentleman.” 

“  Bother  the  doctors,”  she  said.  “  I  wish  —  I 
beg  your  panlon,  sir,”  for  she  had  run  up  against  a 
queer  little  man  with  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other, 
coming  round  a  corner. 

“  Go  away  from  me,”  he  said,  waving  her  ofiT, 
you  most  ridiculous  and  incautious  young  woman. 
I  am  one  saturation  of  scarlet  fever  from  head  to 
foot.  I  have  been  attending  a  scarlet  fever  case, 
and  I  have  pulled  my  pretty  ones  through.  There 
are  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  sporicles 
on  your  fine  velvet  cloak  at  this  moment,  chuck  it 
over  your  little  sister’s  bed  to  keep  her  warm  ;  and 
then  say  it  was  me.” 

“  You  will  do,”  said  Rebecca,  emphatically. 
“Well,  I  suppose  so,”  said  the  little  gentleman, 
“  what  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  Pistol  wound.” 

“  My  heavens  1  ”  he  said,  turning  his  queer, 
shrewd  little  face  up  to  hers. 

“  Sir,”  she  answered. 

“  Ho  !  ”  he  said.  “  Ila !  aristocratic  or  long 
shore  ?  ” 

“  Neither.  But  mysterious.” 

“  Young  man  dead  ?  ” 

“  No,  but  faint,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  Ha.  I  ’ll  get  these  fever  clothes  off  and  come 
directly.  What  is  the  house  ‘i  ” 

“  0,  Pilot  Terrace.” 

“  Morley’s  ’?  Yes,  quite  so.  You  are  Miss  Tur¬ 
ner.  I  warned  Morley  that  he  was  flying  his  kite 
too  high.  I  told  him  that  there  would  be  bloodshed 
if  he  sought  a  wife  among  the  Aristocrats.  And 
my  words  have  come  true,  you  see.  Well,  you  are 
a  wise  young  lady  in  choosing  him.  I  am  a  Roman¬ 
ist  myself:  Doctor  Slop,  you  know;  hey?  Don’t 
know  your  secret,  —  of  course  not.  I  knew  they 
would  shoot  some  one  over  you.” 

“  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,”  said  Rebecca. 
“  Of  course  not,”  said  Dr.  Barnham.  “  Lord 
bless  you,  tee  know.  Of  course  not.  Bless  you ! 
call  us  Jesuits  at  one  moment  and  deny  us  common 
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ezcepUon  coming  to  pla^e  pa.  Stay  and  see  the 
other  exception,  and  finish  what  you  were  going  to 
say.” 

“  Well,  Rebecca,  I  only  wanted  to  know  this.  If 
money  should  run  short  with  you,  will  you  accept 
some  from  me  ?  ” 

“  Certmnly,”  said  Rebecca.  “  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Some  of  your  money  may  come  in 
Tery  useful,  if  pa  has  been  drawn  dry  by  him,  and  if 
we  have  not  got  any  of  it.  We  should  be  very  glad 
of  some  of  yours  under  those  circumstances.” 

“  A  few  thousands,”  began  Lord  Ducetoy. 

“Thousands,”  said  Rebecca,  laughing.  “If  you 
can  find  us  £150  some  day,  it  is  quite  as  much  as  we 
are  fit  to  be  trusted  with.  Don’t  give  Alfred  Mor- 
ley  more.  He  would  only  give  it  away.  Tell  me. 
Is  this  offer  of  money  all  you  were  going  to  say  to 
me  when  you  began  ?  ” 

“  It  was  all,  indeed.” 

“Bless  me,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  talk  non¬ 
sense  to  me.  You  were  not,  were  you  ?  ” 

“  I  assure  you,  Rebecca,  that  I  had  not  the  least 
intention  of  doing  so.” 

“  Quite  sure  ? 

“  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  you  are  sane  in  dream¬ 
ing  of  such  a  thing.  Come,  you  are  the  very  last 
person  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  I  would  dare  to 
talk  nonsense  to.  How  Mr.  Morley  got  into  his  pres¬ 
ent  position  with  you  I  don’t  know.  I  would  not  have 
dared  to  say  as  much  as  he  has  dared.  Cousin,  I 
only  wanted  to  try  and  help  you,  and  you  are  so 
very  quaint  and  emportee  that  I  had  to  beat  about 
the  bush.  I  was  a  little  in  love  with  you  once,  but 
I  have  quite  got  over  any  little  sentimental  feeling 
of  that  sort.” 

They  had  come  into  the  upper  room  out  of  the 
balcony  as  he  said  this,  and  she  said,  “  Bend  down 
your  head,  my  lord.”  And  he  bent  it  down  to  her, 
and  she  kissed  him,  saying,  “  You  are  a  good  man, 
cousin,  and  we  understand  one  another.” 

And  if  any  one  thinks  she  was  wrong,  I  happen  to 
disagree  with  them. 

Since  Eve  kissed  her  first-born  (unfortunately  for 
the  illustration,  Cain,  I  believe,  unless  some  new 
State  papers  have  been  grubbed  out  at  Fetter  Lane 
or  Simancas,  to  the  contrary)  no  purer  kiss  was 
given  or  received  than  Rebecca  gave  to  Lord  Duce¬ 
toy.  And  he,  being  a  gentleman,  knew  it. 

“  Now  let  us  come  down  stairs,”  she  said.  “  You 
have  spoken  of  Mr.  Morley  as  a  dissenting  minister. 
As  if  they  were  all  alike.  As  if  you  Nobles  were  all 
alike.”  And  she  gave  illustrations,  “  Come  and 
see  what  I  have  escaped  ;  will  you  ?  ” 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

B  R  E  .V  K  1  N  O  WINDOWS. 

Why  do  people  break  windows  ?  Some  do  it  to 
get  locked  up ;  but  I  do  not  mean  them.  Why  do 
people  who  do  not  want  to  be  locked  up  at  all  ha¬ 
bitually  break  windows  ?  Who  breaks  windows  ? 
Every  one.  You,  and  I,  and  Rebecca.  You  and  I 
are  wise  people,  and  hold  our  hands  from  a  window, 
unless  we  can  get  something  by  breaking  it  Now 
Rebecca  was  a  fool,  and  never  could  keep  her  hands 
off  a  window.  Morley  said  she  was  nearly  as  bad 
as  Hetty.  • 

There  is  something  very  exasperating  to  a  certain 
kind  of  mind  in  a  smooth  square  of  plate  glass. 
One  does  not  demand  much,  one  only  demands  what 
nature  will  give,  at  any  point,  at  any  time  of  the 


year.  Half  and  quarter  tints,  melting  into  one  an¬ 
other,  yet  making  a  great  harmony,  and  an  “ar¬ 
rangement,”  as  great  as  Turner’s  Heidelberg.  That 
was  all  Rebecca  wanted,  though  she  had  never  seen 
it,  and  could  not  tell  you  exactly  what  she  did  want 
She  knew,  however,  that  plate  glass  with  gas  behind 
it,  exasperated  her.  So  she  was  given  to  window- 
breaking. 

One  says  she  had  never  learned  the  subtle,  inter¬ 
minable  delight,  and  beauty  of  half  tints.  It  is  not 
true.  She  had  learned  it  from  Mr.  Morley’s  griz- 
zled  head,  and  brown  face.  And  now  she  came 
down  stairs  with  Lord  Ducetoy,  of  the  prairies, 
thinking  about  Morley  of  the  sea ;  of  men  with  an 
inconceivable  number  of  half  and  quarter  loves 
about  them;  and  she  found  Hagbut,  and  Carry; 
plate-glass,  and  gas.  A  window,  a  bald,  shallow 
window.  She  instantaneously  broke  it,  with  the 
first  stone  she  could  find,  and  you  can  generally  find 
a  stone  if  you  stoop  down. 

It  was  very  naughty  of  her.  I  offer  no  defence. 
I  am  not  bound  to  carry  a  heroine  through  every¬ 
thing.  Still  Hagbut  and  Carry,  sitting  in  a  row, 
drinking  tea,  and  smiling,  were  not  calculated  to 
make  any  one  the  less  petulant. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Rebecca?”  said  her 
father. 

“  Up-stairs,  with  Lord  Ducetoy.” 

“  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Hagbut  come  in  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  heard  him.” 

“  Where  were  you  ?  ” 

“  In  the  upper  passage,  kissing  Lord  Ducetoy.  ’ 

“Becky,  old  girl,”  said  Mr.  Turner.  “  Don’t  say 
such  things.” 

“  Why  not  ?  You  ought  to  tell  the  truth,  ought 
you  not  ?  And  I  was  kissing  Lord  Ducetoy  on  the 
stairs.” 

Hagbut  said,  very  quietly,  “  For  my  part,  not  be¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  myself,  I  am  uneasy  in  the  compa¬ 
ny  of  even  an  ordinary  gentleman,  still  more  so  in 
the  company  of  a  nobleman.  However,  by  your 
confession  of  having  kissed  his  Lordship  on  the 
stairs,  my  elephantine  awkwardness  is  somewhat 
easier  to  bear.  About  the  outrageous  impropriety 
of  the  thing  happening  at  all,  and  of  Rebecca  tell¬ 
ing  about  it  afterwards,  I  say  nothing.  But  from 
all  I  can  hear,  two  very  good  people  have  kissed 
one  another,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it  either.” 

Lord  Ducetoy  laughed  aloud.  “  It  was  her,  you 
know.  Padre,  mind  that  She  kissed  me  in  the  pas¬ 
sage.  You  believe  me,  I  am  sure.” 

“  My  lord,  I  am  bound  to  believe  the  statement  of 
any  hereditary  legislator,  the  more  particularly  in 
this  case,  because  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  you 
would  never  have  obtained  the  favor  on  your  own 
account” 

Carry  sat  utterly  aghast.  Lord  Ducetoy  had 
kissed  Becky  in  the  passage,  and  they  were  all  mak¬ 
ing  fun  of  it.  Her  husband  was  laughing,  and  Becky 
and  Lord  Ducetoy  were  smiling.  She  began  to 
cry. 

Hagbut  did  not  attend  to  her  at  first,  for  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Mr.  Turner.  He  turned  suddenly  on 
Carry,  and  ordered  her  to  run  for  the  doctor. 

“  l^becca,  look  at  your  father,”  he  said.  “  Good 
heavens  and  earth  1  it  can’t  be  so,  while  we  have 
been  chattering  nonsense  here.  Go  away,  Rebecca, 
go  and  fetch  the  landlady,  or  the  surgeon,  or  the 
fire-engine,  or  some  one.  My  lord,  things  have 
gone  wrong  here.  Are  you  afraid  of  death  ?  ” 

“  Is  he  dead  ?  ”  said  Lord  Ducetoy. 

[To  be  contlaued.] 
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HOROLOGY. 

What  should  we  do  without  clocks  and  watches  ? 
Is  there  anything  comparable  to  the  misery  of  being 
benighted  on  a  country  road  with  a  watch  that  has 
stopped  in  one’s  waistcoat  pocket,  and  not  a  clock 
within  view  to  tell  one  the  time  ?  The  sun  has  set, 
every  minute’s  tramping  on  the  dusky,  murky  road 
seems  as  an  hour.  We  have  a  train  to  catchy  a  din¬ 
ner  to  be  in  time  for,  or  a  district  meeting  to  attend, 
at  which  it  won’t  do  to  be  late.  On  ordinary  occa¬ 
sions,  when  cool  and  collected,  we  might  be  able 
to  compute  the  time,  but  in  straits  like  these  our 
reckoning  deserts  us.  It  may  be  five,  or  six,  or 
seven,  ibr  all  we  know ;  we  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  it  was  eight.  Our  notions  get 
muddled,  and  on  we  trudge,  breathless,  nervous, 
and  irritable ;  pretty  certain,  too,  to  find  in  the  end 
that  we  have  been  fretting  ourselves  for  nothing. 

But  it  is  of  no  use  asking  how  we  should  get  on 
without  clocks  and  watches.  The  timepiece  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  mainspring  of  civilization. 
It  is  so  intimately  connected  with  all  our  wants, 
it  is  so  completely  the  regulator  of  all  our  occupa¬ 
tions,  that  we  have  become,  as  it  were,  its  slaves ; 
and  we  can  no  more  imagine  a  state  of  social  exist¬ 
ence  without  it,  than  we  can  imagine  birds  flying 
without  wings,  or  any  other  thing  that  is  totally  im¬ 
possible. 

The  first  people  who  appear  to  have  allotted  the 
day  into  portions  were  the  Assyrians,  who  invented 
the  water-plock  at  a  period  too  remote  for  precise 
calculation.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  the 
apparatus  existed  before  the  overthrow  of  the  first 
Assyrian  empire  by  Arbaces  and  Belesis,  in  the  year 
769  11.  c.,  for  we  find  by  the  tradition  of  early  Per¬ 
sian  authors  that  the  use  of  it  was  general  in  Nine¬ 
veh  under  the  reign  of  Phul.  better  known  as  Sar- 
danapalus  the  second,  the  first  monarch  of  the 
second  Assyrian  empire.  This  water-clock  was 
nothing  more  than  a  brass  vessel  of  cylindrical  shape, 
holding  several  gallons  of  water.  A  very  small 
hole  was  bored  in  one  of  its  sides,  through  which 
the  liquid  was  allowed  to  trickle ;  and  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  vessel  could  empty  itself  about  five  or 
six  times  in  a  day.  Under  the  reign  of  Phul,  the 
royal  palace  of  Nineveh,  and  each  of  the  principal 
districts  of  the  city,  possessed  a  water-clock  of  the 
same  shape  and  capacity.  They  were  filled  togeth¬ 
er,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  together,  at  the  signal  of 
a  watchman  stationed  alofi  on  a  tower  to  proclaim 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  they  remained  all  day  in 
the  keeping  of  officials,  whose  business  it  was  to  fill 
them  as  soon  as  they  became  empty.  There  was  a 
regular  staff  of  criers  employed  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  time  offices,  and  as  often  as  the  water- 
clocks  were  replenished  they  spread  through  the 
streets  shouting  out  the  fact  for  the  benefit  of  the 
townspeople.  In  this  way  a  sort  of  rough  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  flight  of  time  was  held.  The  intervals 
between  the  filling  and  emptying  of  the  vessels  were 
called  “  watches,”  and  were,  probably,  of  two  hours 
or  two  hours  and  a  halPs  duration.  But  it  is  hard 
to  suppose  that  the  water-clocks  kept  very  steady 

ace  with  each  other  ;  the  difficulty  of  making  by 

and  vessels  of  the  same  size,  of  drilling  them  with 
holes  of  precisely  the  same  diameter,  and  of  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  water  of  just  the  same  density,  must 
have  given  rise  to  even  more  irregularity  in  the 
working  of  these  machines  than  exists  at  present  in 
the  movements  of  our  city  clocks,  —  those  clocks  of 
which  Charles  Lamb  said  that  they  allowed  him  to 


walk  from  the  Strand  to  Temple  Bar  in  no  time, 
and  gain  five  minutes  !  , 

The  water-clock,  or  clepsydra,  continued  to  re¬ 
main  in  its  primitive  condition  for  many  centuries  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  invention  of  the  sun-dial  at 
Alexandria,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  that  it  underwent  any  improvement. 
About  that  time,  however,  an  Egyptian  of  Mem¬ 
phis  added  a  dial  with  a  hand  to  the  clepsydra. 
The  hand  revolved  on  a  pivot,  and  communicated 
with  a  string  which  was  fastened  to  a  float.  As  the 
water  leaked  out,  the  float  fell  with  it,  and  the 
tension  of  the  string  caused  the  hand  to  move 
round  with  slight  spasmodic  jerks,  something  like 
those  of  the  second-hand  on  a  watch  of  inferior 
make. 

This  reform,  meritorious  enough  in  theory,  proved 
somewhat  deficient  in  practice ;  for  the  old  diffi¬ 
culty  about  getting  the  clocks  to  keep  step  was 
doubled  or  trebled  when  the  system  became  compli¬ 
cated  with  dial,  needle,  string,  and  float.  To  insure 
simultaneous  acting,  the  string  or  wire  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  clocks  ought  to  have  been  of  the  same  length 
and  force  ;  the  needles  also  ought  to  have  been  of 
a  size  and  set  on  pivots  exactly  similar  in  point  of 
height  and  circumference.  And  when  all  this  had 
been  obtained,  there  was  still  the  question  as  to 
how  to  make  float  and  string,  string  and  needle,  act 
in  perfect  unison.  Often,  through  rust,  or  some 
other  cause,  the  needle  must  have  proved  obdurate 
to  the  faint  tug  of  the. string,  and  the  float,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  have  remained  susiiended  in  mid  air ;  where¬ 
upon,  of  course,  the  dial  became  mute,  and  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  disliked  innovations,  must  have  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  But,  notwithstanding  its  drawbacks, 
the  improvement  was  a  very  valuable  one,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  prepared  the  way  for 
further  changes,  and  led  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
clepsydra  by  the  substitution  of  a  system  of  dented 
wheels  for  that  already  in  use.  The  wheels  were 
set  at  work  on  the  water-mill  principle,  and  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  second  needle  to  the  dial  allowed  the 
clock  to  mark  the  fractions  of  the  different 
“  watches.”  This  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  as  far  as  the 
clepsydra  was  concerned  ;  it  dates  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  and  Egypt,  which  had 
become  the  great  mart  of  the  new  timepieces,  ex¬ 
ported  them  to  the  different  countries  of  the  East  as 
rare  curiosities  and  at  fabulous  prices.  When  Pom- 
pey  returned  to  Rome,  in  the  year  sixty-two  before 
Christ,  from  triumphing  over  Tigranes,  Antiochus, 
and  Mithridates,  one  of  the  most  valuable  trophies 
he. brought  with  him  from  the  treasures  of  the  King 
of  Pontus  was  a  clepsydra,  marking  the  hours  and 
minutes  according  to  the  method  ot  horolt^y  in  use 
at  Rome.  The  cylinder  which  served  as  receptacle 
for  the  water  was  of  gold,  as  was  also  the  dial-plate. 
The  hands  were  studded  with  small  rubies,  and  each 
of  the  ciphers  that  denoted  the  twenty-four  hours 
was  cut  out  of  a  sapphire.  It  must  have  been  of 
enormous  size,  for  the  cylinder  only  needed  replen¬ 
ishing  once  a  day.  The  Romans  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it,  and  when  Pompey  caused  it  to  be 
set  up  in  the  chief  hall  of  the  capitol,  it  needed  a 
strong  guard  of  soldiers  to  protect  it  against  the  in¬ 
discreet  curiosity  of  the  mob. 

We  come  now  to  those  ages  of  total  darkness 
W'hieh  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire 
when  science,  art,  and  everything  that  was  refined 
fell  into  contempt  and  oblivion.  The  barbarians 
who  conquered  the  imperial  city  had  very  primitive 
modes  of  marking  the  course  of  time.  They  knew 
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nothing  about  hours  and  minutes ;  they  had  not 
sense  enough  to  invent  water-clocks,  and  sun-dials, 
even  had  thev  been  acquainted  with  them,  would 
have  served  them  but  little  in  lands  such  as  theirs, 
where  the  sun  only  shone  on  rare  occasions, 
and  where  cold,  fog,  and  rain  held  sway  for  half  the 
year. 

However,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  know 
I  when  to  prepare  their  meats  of  hal6cooked  meat, 

I  when  to  gather  in  circles  to  listen  to  the  preaching 

I  of  their  druids,  and  when  to  relieve  the  sentries 

I  who  mounted  guard  on  the  outskirts  of  their  settle- 

I  ments ;  and  so  this  is  what  they  imagined.  At  the 

break  of  dawn,  when  the  chieftain  of  the  camp  or 
village  rose,  a  boy-slave  came  and  took  up  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  entrance  of  his  hut,  and  sat  down  with 
two  helmets,  one  full  of  pebbles  and  the  other  empty, 
before  him.  His  business  was  to  transfer  the  peb¬ 
bles,  one  by  one,  and  not  too  fast,  from  the  first  hel¬ 
met  to  the  second,  after  which  he  surrendered  his 
turn  to  some  one  else,  who  repeated  the  operation, 
and  so  on  till  dusk.  As  the  helmets  were  mostly 
very  big,  and  the  pebbles,  on  the  contrary,  very 
;  small,  the  process  of  emptying  must  have  taken  a 

§ood  two  hours.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
ays  of  these  Franks  and  Norsemen,  Teutons  and 
Vandals,  were  divided,  like  those  of  the  Assyrians, 

‘  into  six  parts  or  watches.  As  soon  as  a  helmet  had 

been  emptied,  the  fact  was  proclaimed  through  the 
camp  by  the  striking  of  a  sword  against  a  shield, 

'  gong  fashion,  at  the  chieftain’s  door.  The  echo  was 

f  caught  up  around,  and  men  knew  that  dinner-time 

had  come. 

I  But  this  was  not  the  only  method  of  marking  the 

time.  There  were  other  ways,  which  differ^  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  locality  and  the  various  pursuits  of 
^  the  people.  In  peasant  districts,  the  laborer  reck- 

t  oned  by  the  number  of  furrows  he  could  plough,  or, 

I  if  it  was  harvest  time,  by  the  quantity  of  corn  he 

could  reap.  In  towns,  where  some  faint  remnant  of 
Roman  civilization  survived,  the  reckoning  was 
kept  by  watchmen.  At  daybreak  a  yoldier  started 
on  foot  (or,  if  the  town  was  a  large  one,  on  horse- 
i  back)  to  walk  round  the  city.  When  he  had  gone 

'  his  round,  the  first  watch  was  over ;  and  he  re¬ 

turned  to  his  quarters  blowing  loud  on  a  trumpet, 
whilst  a  second  soldier  set  out  in  silence  to  perform 
the  second  watch.  This  continued  uninterruptedly 
day  and  night,  the  only  difference  being  that  after 
I  sunset  there  was  no  trumpet-blowing,  and  that  the 

watchmen,  instead  of  proceeding  singly,  went  their 
rounds  in  batches  of  ten  or  a  dozen. 

Finally,  as  a  la^t  instance  of  barbarous  chronome- 
!  try,  we  may  allude  to  the  method  employed  in  mon¬ 

asteries,  the  first  of  which,  founded  by  St.  Benedict, 
was  instituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
(a.  d.  523).  The  monks  were  in  the  habit  of  com¬ 
puting  time  by  the  number  of  prayers  they  could 
gabble,  and  it  was  hence  that  the  custom  of  wear¬ 
ing  chaplets  of  beads  arose.  The  task  assigned  to 
each  monk  was  to  recite  as  many  “  paters  ”  and 
“  aves  ”  as  there  were  beads  on  his  string,  and  as 
the  orthodox  number  on  a  chaplet  was  supposed  to 
be  then,  as  it  is  now,  thirty -three,  —  that  is,  one  for 
each  year  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  —  there  was  work  for 
a  full  hour  and  a  half,  if  conscientiously  performed. 
As  In  the  case  of  the  urban  watchmen,  one  monk 
was  relieved  by  another,  and  the  termination  of 
each  “  vigil  ”  was  notified  to  the  community  by  the 
tolling  of  the  chapel  bell.  We  may  add  that  this 
custom  continues  unaltered  in  certain  monastic 
establishments.  In  monasteries  of  a  severe  order 


there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  clock  to  be  seen.  The 
only  timekeepers  are  the  shorn,  becowled  monks 
kneeling  in  perpetual  adoration. 

A  century  after  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  habit  of  reckoning  by  hours  and 
minutes  had  completely  disappeared  from  Western 
Europe.  One  by  one  every  vestige  of  art  and 
science  disappeared,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
kingdoms  of  the  East,  which  kept  the  flame  of 
science  just  flickering  whilst  the  West  was  in  dark¬ 
ness,  our  present  system  of  horology  would  have 
fallen  into  complete  abeyance.  It  was  the  famous 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  Haroun-al-Raschid,  who  restored 
the  old  water-clock  to  Europe.  In  the  year  807  he 
sent  a  magnificent  clepsydra  as  a  token  of  friendship 
to  Charlemagne ;  but  it  seems  that  the  present  w» 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  to  be  rather  admired  than 
corned,  for  we  find  no  mention  of  any  water-clocb 
of  French  make  until  the  reign  of  Philip,  contempo¬ 
rary  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Perhaps  the  rea¬ 
son  of  this  is  that  the  sand-glass  (sablier)  had  been 
invented  in  France  shortly  before  the  accession  of 
Charlemagne,  and  that  this  last  contrivance  was 
judged  more  handy  and  simple  than  the  other.  The 
first  sablier  was  made  by  the  same  man  who  re¬ 
invented  the  blowing  of  glass,  after  the  secret  had 
been  lost  for  some  centuries.  He  was  a  monk  of 
Chartres,  named  Luitprand,  and  the  sand-glass  he 
made  was  the  exact  prototype  of  all  those  that  have 
been  manufactured  since.  It  consisted  of  two  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  pear-like  shape  joined  by  their  slender 
ends.  When  the  sand  had  all  run  out  from  one 
into  the  other,  the  lower  glass  was  turned  uppe> 
most  and  kept  in  that  position  till  empty.  Shortly 
after  he  had  received  the  gift  of  Haroun-al-Rascbid, 
Charlemagne  caused  a  monster  sablier  to  be  made 
with  the  horal  divisions  marked  on  the  outside  by 
thin  lines  of  red  paint.  This  was  the  first  Aour-glasg. 
It  required  to  be  turned  over  once  only  in  twelve 
hours,  and  if  it  was  blown  with  anything  like  the 
care  which  modern  hourglasses  are,  it  must  have 
kept  time  with  as  much  precision  as  the  best  of  lever 
clocks.  Indeed,  it  is  not  rare  to  hear  people  declare, 
even  nowadays,  that  the  hour-glass  is  the  best 
timepiece  that  was  ever  invented. 

Whilst  France  was  thus  showing  to  the  front  in 
matters  of  science.  Old  England,  with  true  conse^ 
vative  instinct,  was  still  marking  time  in  a  host  of 
antiquated,  inconvenient  ways.  Neither  did  our 
ancestors  betray  any  greater  disposition  to  adopt 
the  French  inventions  than  we  do  in  these  days 
when  It  Is  a  question  of  taking  up  some  good  reform 
that  comes  to  us  from  abroad.  King  Alfred,  who 
reigned  from  872  to  900,  must  certainly  have  heard 
speak  of  the  bour-gleiss;  it  is  even  very  probable 
that  he  possessed  one  of  bis  own,  for  the  monks  and 
pilgrims,  who  were  continually  travelling  to  and  fro 
between  England  and  France,  would  not  have 
allowed  a  whole  century  to  elapse,  without  bringing 
a  specimen  of  the  new  Invention  to  this  country. 
And  yet  Alfred  devised  a  method  of  computing 
time  by  means  of  a  rushlight  set  in  a  lantern.  Any¬ 
thing  more  unsatisfactory  and  more  expensive  than 
this  it  was  impossible  to  imagine.  A  rushlight,  in 
those  days,  must  have  cost  two  or  three  pence  of 
our  money ;  and,  as  the  process  of  refining  tallow 
had  not  then  been  discovered,  there  were  no  means 
whatever  of  reckoning  how  long  one  of  these  lumi¬ 
naries  would  take  in  burning.  One  might  very 
well  flicker  and  splutter  for  an  hour,  whilst  a  second 
was  just  as  likely  to  flame  away  in  ten  minutes.  It 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
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(1041  •  1066)  that  the  use  of  the  hour-glass  became 
pretty  general  in  England ;  and  the  first,  water 
clock  seen  in  this  kingdom  was  one  brought  from 
France  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  be  ascended  the  throne. 

We  must  now  skip  two  centuries,  during  which 
horology  made  no  sensible  progress,  and  come  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  when  the 
first  rei  clock  was  set  up.  This  was  in  the  year 
1374.  The  maker  was  one  Henri  de  Vic,  an  Arab, 
who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  This 
clock  was  a  monster  msuihine,  weighing  five  hundred 
weight  It  was  moved  by  weights,  was  possessed  of 
a  horizontal  lever,  and  provided  with  a  bell  to  toll 
the  time.  There  is  a  full  description  of  it  in  Frois¬ 
sart.  It  was  put  up  in  the  round  tower  of  the 
royal  palace  (^now  the  Palais  de  Justice),  and  at¬ 
tracted  enormous  crowds  every  day  for  several 
months  after  it  had  been  erected.  Tbe  maker  re- 
.ceived  a  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns  of  gold  for 
life,  and  was  ennobled.  He  is  the  first  artificer 
upon  whom  this  distinction  was  ever  conferred  in 
France. 

From  this  time  the  making  of  large  clocks  for 
public  edifices  was  carried  on  very  extensively  over 
Europe ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  small  clocks  were  made  for 
apartments.  The  first  we  know  of  came  from  Flor¬ 
ence,  in  1518,  as  a  present  from  Julio  di  Medici 
(afterwards  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh^  to  Francis 
the  First  of  France.  It  was  also  in  this  same  six¬ 
teenth  century  that  horology  was  first  applied  to 
astronomical  calculations  by  Purbach  in  1500.  In 
1560,  the  Danish  astronomer,  Tycho- Brahe,  the 
teacher  of  the  great  Kepler,  set  up  in  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  observatory  of  Craniesburg  a  clock  which 
marked  both  the  minutes  and  the  seconds. 

The  invention  of  watches  had  preceded  by  a  few 
years  that  of  small  clocks.  Our  ideas  of  a  primitive 
watch  are  always  associated  with  a  turnip ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Scotchman,  Graham,  invented  the  cylindrical  es¬ 
capement,  that  watches  assumed  this  respectable 
but  inconvenient  shape.  At  first  they  affected  all 
sorts  of  fancy  forms,  such  as  those  of  acorns,  olives, 
walnuts,  and  crosses.  They  cost  fabulous  sums  of 
money,  and  were  generally  worn  as  pendants  hang¬ 
ing  by  a  gold  chain  from  ladies’  bracelets.  Claude, 
wife  of  Francis  the  First,  had  one  so  small  that  it 
was  set  in  a  ring. 

Popular  tradition  ascribes  the  invention  of  watch¬ 
es  to  Peter  Hele  of  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  1490. 
But  then  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  King  Robert  of 
Scotland  possessed  one,  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1310.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for 
this  discrepancy  is  by  the  supposition  that  watches 
were  originally  invented  by  a  Scotchman,  but  that 
the  maker  died  suddenly  without  promulgating  his 
secret.  German  watches  were  not  introduced  at 
the  English  court  until  1597.  The  first  seen  in 
England  was  worn  by  the  beautiful  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart. 

It  is  to  Ilugens  of  Zulichem  that  the  greatest,  we 
might  almost  say  the  last,  progress  in  the  art  of  ho¬ 
rology  is  due.  Bat  Hugens  only  caught  up  an  idea 
that  had  first  occurred  to  the  great  Galileo.  Every 
one  knows  the  story  of  the  lamp  suspended  to  the 
vault  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  the  oscillation  of 
which  caused  the  astronomer  to  reflect  that  the  iso¬ 
chronal  movements  of  pendulums  might  well  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  measuring  of  time.  Galileo  was  only  a 
boy  when  he  stood  watching  the  cathedral  lamp 


swing ;  but  many  years  after,  that  is  in  1630,  the 
thought  came  into  his  head  again,  and  he  drew  up 
a  plan  on  paper  for  the  making  of  a  pendulum 
clock.  His  invention  went  no  further,  however, 
and  the  honor  of  putting  his  theories  into  practice 
was  reserved  for  Hugens,  who,  in  1657,  forwarded 
to  the  States  General  of  Holland  the  description  of 
a  timepiece,  constructed  on  the  new  principles.  Its 
perfection  lay  in  the  introduction  of  the  pendulum 
and  of  the  spiral  mainspring.  The  name  of  Hu¬ 
gens  deserves  to  be  remembered,  for  his  pendulum 
clock  is  the  most  admirable  and  yet  most  simple 
machine  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

The  invention  of  spring  pocket  watches,  F.uch  as 
we  now  wear,  is  owing  to  tbe  Englishman  Hooke,  it 
dates  from  1658;  and  eighteen  years  after  this,  in 
tbe  year  1676,  the  first  repeating  watch  was  made 
at  Amsterdam.  From  this  time  until  the  present 
century,  when  chronometers  and  stop-watches  were 
invented,  the  science  of  horology  received  no  further 
developments ;  neither  do  we  well  see  how  it  can 
receive  any,  unless  some  future  Hele  or  some  future 
Hugens  discover  a  method  of  making  clocks  go  by 
electricity  without  giving  us  the  trouble  of  wind- 
ing. 

In  these  days  it  is  a  mooted  point  as  to  which  is 
the  best  country  in  which  to  buy  a  watch  or  clock. 
In  the  last  century  it  was  universally  admitted  that 
the  watches  of  Geneva  were  unrivalled,  whilst  the 
sculptured  wooden-case  clocks  made  in  the  Hartz 
mountains  of  Germany  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  surest-goers,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  in 
point  of  artistic  merit  Nowadays,  however,  Ge¬ 
neva,  from  wishing  to  make  too  cheaply,  has  some¬ 
what  lost  her  prestige  for  making  well,  and  Swiss 
watches  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  with  some 
disfavor,  especially  in  England.  The  battle  seems 
to  lie  now  by  general  consent  between  France  and 
Great  Britian,  our  neighbors  priding  themselves 
upon  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  ladies’  watches, 
whilst  we,  on  tbe  contrary,  carry  off  the'  palm  for 
the  soundness  .and  finish  of  our  men’s  watches. 

But  there  is  one  branch  of  horology  in  which  the 
French  cannot  even  attempt  to  compete  with  us, 
and  that  is  in  the  making  of  chronometers.  English 
chronometers  are  held  incomparable  the  whole  world 
over,  and  this  is  no  wonder  when  we  remember  the 
severe  tests  to  which  all  otlicial  chronometers  (that 
is,  those  used  in  her  Majesty’s  Navy)  are  subjected 
before  they  arc  approved  by  the  sign-manual  of  the 
Astronomer  Royal.  All  naval  chronometers  have 
undergone  a  probationary  stage  of  six  months,  a 
year,  and  in  some  cases  two  years  at  the  Greenwich 
Observatory,  before  receiving  their  liceat  to  go  over 
the  seas.  During  this  time  they  are  submitted  to  a 
whole  series  of  scientific  experiments,  comprising  all 
possible  changes  of  temperature,  ordeal  by  fire,  and 
ordeal  by  water.  So  that  it  may  well  be  said  when 
one  of  them  passes  tbe  examination,  that  the  man 
who  has  made  it  deserves  something  better  than  the 
title  of  mechanic  ;  he  should  take  rank  as  an  artist, 
and  a  first-rate  artist  too. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  the  Greenwich 
Observatory  is  often  a  depository  for  other  chro¬ 
nometers  than  those  which  are  intended  for  tbe 
fleet.  Conscientious  makers  send  the  chronometers 
they  intend  for  the  public  to  be  tested  there  before 
offering  them  for  sale  ;  and  we  should  advise  any¬ 
body  about  to  purchase  one  of  these  valuable  time¬ 
keepers  to  insist  on  the  Greenwich  mark  upon  it,  as 
he  would  for  the  Hall  mark  if  buying  silver  plate. 
It  is  well  to  be  always  on  the  safe  side. 
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CONFUCIUS. 


lltical  state  of  China  resembled  that  of  Japan  at  the 
present  time.  The  reigning  dynasty  was  that  of 
Chow,  which  continued  to  exercise  a  nominal  sway 
for  nearly  nine  hundred  years,  but  many  of  its  princes 
were  weak,  dissolute,  or  insignificant,  and  the  more 
vigorous  of  them  had  great  dilliculty  in  preserving 
their  authority  from  the  encroachments  of  the  feudal 
princes.  The  nobles  gave  limited  allegiance  to  their 
suzerain,  and  engaged  in  repeated  wars  with  each 
other.  Intricate  intrigues,  violated  truces,  savage 
massacres,  are  dimly  discerned  through  the  mists  of 
centuries  ■,  but  if,  in  the  judgment  of  David  Ilume, 
the  history  of  our  own  Saxon  princes  is  only  “  the 
scufiling  of  kites  and  crows,”  it  is  clear  that  the 
quarrels  of  rival  chieflets,  who  bore  names  that 
scarce  twenty  living  Europeans  can  pronounce  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  who  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces  fifty 
years  before  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  must  be  utter¬ 
ly  destitute  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  present 

- ation.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  po- 

conditions  of  the  country  at  this  epoch,  as 
they  materially  affected  the  early  career  of  the 
Sage,  gave  emphasis  and  point  to  some  of  his  most 
characteristic  sayings,  and  contributed  to  throw 
that  gloom  over  his  latter  years  which,  had  his  lot 
been  cast  in  less  evil  days,  might  never  have  fallen 
on  them.  His  birthplace  and  parentage  were  alike 
distinguished.  The  fertile  region  which,  under  its 
present  name  of  Shantung,  has  been  celebrated  as 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Nienfei  Rebellion,  was 
renowned  even  in  those  early  days  for  the  fierce¬ 
ness  with  which  rival  clans  fought  in  its  mountain 
passes,  and  carried  or  defended  with  sword  and 
spear  the  breaches  of  its  many  populous  and  well- 
fortified  cities.  In  that  land  of  military  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  gallantry  of  a  warrior  named  Ileili,  at 
the  siege  of  a  place  called  Peih-yang,  was  specially  | 
conspicuous.  It  was  recounted  in  tent  and  cottage 
with  a  pride  similar  to  that  with  which  Jewish  min¬ 
strels  recalled  the  valor  of  David,  and  Roman  ma-  ^ 
trons  the  heroism  of  Horatius.  Indeed,  the  bravery 
of  tbe  Chinese  champion  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  Israelite  or  Latin.  Ileih’s  friends,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  had  made  their  way  into  the  city  by  a  gate¬ 
way  left  purposely  open.  No  sooner  had  they 
passed  the  portal  than  the  portcullis  was  dropped. 
The  hero  caught  the  massive  structure  with  both 
hands,  raised  it  by  dint  of  main  strength,  and, 
standing  exposed  with  bis  breast  to  the  enemy, 
held  the  heavy  beams  up  until  the  last  of  his  .com¬ 
panions  had  passed  out  in  safety.  This  act  of  prow¬ 
ess  made  Heih  the  wonder  of  his  day ;  but  his  name 
would  have  been  forgotten  centuries  ago,  bad  it  not 
been  for  his  illustrious  son,  for  from  the  second  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  hero  of  Peih-yang  was  born  Confucius. 

Legends  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  gather 
around  the  cradle  of  Zoroaster  are  woven  around 
that  of  our  hero.  Magic  dreams  announced  the 
future  greatness  of  both.  A  fabulous  animal,  “  hav¬ 
ing  one  horn  and  the  scales  of  a  dragon,”  appeared 
to  Ching-tsae,  the  wife  of  Heih,  in  a  vision,  and  cast 
forth  from  its  mouth  a  jewel  with  this  inscription : 
“  The  son  of  the  essence  of  water  shall  succeed  to 
the  withering  Chow,  and  be  a  throneless  king.” 
Tradition  asserts  that  the  child  was  bathed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  its  birth  in  a  stream  which  bubbled  up 
miraculously  from  tbe  floor  of  the  cave  in  which  his 
mother  brought  him  forth,  and  f/tus  (and  not  from 
the  transparent  purity  of  his  charactei)  a  fanciful 
claim  was  given  to  the  appellation,  “  Son  of  the  es¬ 
sence  of  water.”  The  dignified  title  of  “  the  throne¬ 
less  king  ”  is  the  earliest  declaration  of  the  royalty 


(ment  ages  in  languages  of  which  Confucius  never 
dreamed. 

The  authentic  records  of  his  childhood  are  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
three  years  old.  Where  he  was  educated  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  A  gravity  similar  to  that  which  characterized 
the  youth  of  Mahomet  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
him.  One  peculiarity  of  his  early  years  is  recorded. 
We  read  that  as  a  tioy,  “  he  used  to  play  at  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  sacrificial  vessels  and  at  postures  of 
ceremony,”  —  practices  which  remind  one  of  the  boy 
Athanasius  imitating  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  in 
his  play  on  the  sand  at  Alexandria,  and  of  tbe  young 
Goethe  making  his  father’s  red-lackered  music- 
stand  into  an  altar. 

At  nineteen  Confucius  married.  He  had  one  son, 
whom  he  does  not  seem  to  have  treated  with  special 
kindness,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
divorced  from  his  wife.  He  apparently  held  at  this 
time  the  government  appointment  of  keeper  of 
grain-stores ;  but  how  long  his  tenure  of  this  office 
lasted  is  not  known  to  us.  At  twenty-two  —  ei  ght 
years  before  be  had  brought  his  system  to  anything 
like  completeness  —  he  began  to  take  pupils.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  any  originality  in  his  lessons,  but 
simply  professed  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  former  days. 

“  I  am  not  one,”  he  said,  “  who  was  bom  in  possession 
of  knowledge.  I  am  one  who  is  fond  of  Antiquity, 
and  earnest  in  seeking  it  there.”  On  his  mother’s 
death  he  went  to  Loo,  and  there  continued  to  in¬ 
struct  youth.  He  gave  much  attention  at  this  peri¬ 
od,  it  seems,  to  music.  For  some  time  his  reputation 
had  been  gradually  rising,  but  many  years  elapsed 
before  he  was  placed  in  a  position  worthy  of  his 
ability.  The  state  of  the  Empire  was  such  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  gravest  anxiety  in  the  breast  of  a  patriot ; 
and  the  consciousness  that  he  possessed  many  of  the 
qualities  that  would  constitute  a  practical  reformer 
must  have  made  the  son  of  Heih  eager  for  a  wider 
sphere  than  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Government  was  conspicuous,  and  the 
great  families  were  perpetually  struggling  to  in¬ 
crease  their  power.  As  these  barons  —  if  the  term 
be  permitted  —  were  ready  on  the  most  slender 
provocation  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Emperor, 
and  were  unable  to  curb  their  own  retainers,  out¬ 
breaks  were  perpetually  occurring.  The  people 
were  cruelly  burdened,  and  had  very  scanty  chances 
of  obtaining  redress  of  their  grievances.  Appeals 
to  the  Emperor  against  the  nobles  were  useless ;  for 
he  was  powerless  to  interpose  with  effective  help  on 
behalf  of  sufferers  from  the  oppression  of  his  haughty 
feudatories,  and  appeals  to  the  nobles  against  the 
Emperor  were  useless,  for  they  were  always  loyal 
in  supporting  measures,  however  tyranniesu,  which 
might  afford  a  sanction  for  their  own  enormities. 

In  a  word,  China  was  in  a  state  closely  resembling 
that  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  or 
that  of  Italy  during  the  popedom  of  Clement  VI.  * 
In  such  days  the  philosopher  could  do  little  save  in¬ 
culcate  the  maxims  of  uprightness  and  virtue,  and 
praetise-the  lessons  of  his  school  in  the  office  of  his 
department.  No  good  results  could  have  arisen 
from  any  attempts  to  force  his  theories  unasked  on 
the  turbulent  princes  around  him.  He  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  some  enlightened  ruler  should 
hear  of  bis  fame  and  seek  his  co-operation ;  but  until 
his  call  to  go  up  higher,  he  kept  altogether  aloof 
from  politics.  He  even  quitt^  his  native  state. 
Loo,  to  avoid  the  disorders  that  civil  war  occasioned 
in  it,  and  journeyed  northward  to  the  more  peace. 
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fill  state  of  Ts'e.  On  his  way  thither  he  observed  a 
characteristic  incident,  and  made  a  characteristic 
remark.  .4s  he  was  passing  by  the  side  of  the  Tae 
Mountain,  he  saw  a- woman  weeping  and  wailing  by 
a  grave.  He  bent  forward  in  his  carriage,  and  after  i 
listening  for  some  time  sent  Tsze-loo  to  ask  the  ' 
cause  of  her  grief.  “  You  weep  as  if  you  had  ex- 1 
perienced  sorrow  upon  sorrow,”  said  Tszc-Ioo.  The  ' 
woman  replied,  “  It  is  so.  My  husband’s  father  was  '■ 
killed  here  by  a  tiger,  and  my  husband  also ;  and  | 
now  my  son  has  met  the  same  fate.”  Confucius  | 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  remove  from  the  place,  i 
She  replied,  “  There  is  here  no  oppressive  govern- 1 
ment.”  He  turned  to  his  disciples  and  said,  “  My  j 
children,  remember  this.  Oppressive  government 
b  fiercer  than  a  tiger.” 

All  the  incidents  in  this  story,  which  at  first  re¬ 
minds  one  of  an  Arabian  apologue,  bear  the  marks 
of  vivid  truth,  and  belong  to  the  China  of  to-day  as  ' 
closely  as  to  the  China  of  the  past.  The  flight  of  j 
the  scholar  from  one  place  to  another,  owing  to 
political  disturbances,  is  natural.  In  1863,  hun-  | 
dreds  of  Han-lin  graduates  fled  from  Nanking  to  i 
the  Englbh  settlement  of  Shanghae.  The  grassy  | 
mound  or  tomb  enclosing  the  cumbrous  Lintin  cof-  > 
fin,  (so  common  in  the  land,  often  spoken  of  as  “  one  \ 
great  graveyard")  and  the  figure  of  the  widow, prob-  | 
ably  in  the  robe  of  sackcloth,  uttering  shrill  and  ' 
dbtressing  cries,  are  every-day  spectacles  in  Shan-  j 
tung  and  Kiangsu.  The  allusion  to  the  ravages  of  j 
wild  beasts  is  no  exaggeration  ;  for  in  our  own  day  j 
tigers  have  been  shot  in  the  south,  and  the  foreign¬ 
er  who  ventures  into  regions  desolated  by  the  ! 
Taepings  b  startled  by  approaching  the  lair  of  the  j 
panther  and  the  lynx.  Certainly  the  value  of  a  i 
righteous’  government  is  enhanced  by  the  extreme  ^ 
difficulty  of  finding  it ;  and  most  Chinese  would  i 
still  brave  the  terrors  of  “  empty  tigers  ”  to  escape  ' 
the  injustice  and  exactions  of  the  mandarins. 

On  arriving  at  his  destination,  the  philosopher  ' 
was  well  received.  The  Prince,  or,  as  Dr.  Legge  I 
calls  him,  the  Duke  of  Ts‘e,  was  highly  pleased  i 
with  Confucius.  He  had  several  conferences  with  ; 
him,  and  asked  his  advice  on  various  matters.  In 
true  Eastern  style  he  showed  his  appreciation  by  j 
offering  to  assign  him  the  town  of  Liukew,  from  tlie  \ 
revenues  of  which  he  might  derive  a  sufficient  sup- 1 
port;  but  Confucius  refused  the  gift,  and  said  to  his  j 
disciples.  “  A  superior  man  will  only  receive  reward  j 
for  services  he  has  done.  I  have  given  advice  to  the  I 
Duke,  but  he  has  not  yet  obeyed  it,  and  now  he  | 
would  endow  me  with  this  place.  Very  far  is  he  i 
from  understanding  me.”  This  high  minded  reply 
was  doubtless  reported  to  the  Duke,  and  e.xcited  his  j 
wonder  and  admiration,  for  he  made  several  at-  j 
tempts  to  induce  the  Sage  to  take  office.  The  rain- ' 
bters  appear  to  have  prejudiced  their  master  against  ^ 
him,  however,  for  he  soon  returned  to  his  own  coun- 1 
try.  The  disorders  of  the  state  and  the  characters  j 
of  the  contending  princes  prevented  him  from  ac-  i 
cepting  office,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  I 
The  ten  or  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  his  return  to  1 
Loo  are  the  most  fruitful  period  of  his  literary  life.  I 

At  length,  however,  the  direction  of  affairs  passed  1 
into  the  hands  of  statesmen  in  whom  he  had  confi-  > 
deuce,  and  Confucius,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  accepted  ' 
office.  He  was  made  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  ' 
of  Chung-too,'subsequently  assistant  superintendent  ‘ 
of  works,  and  finally  minister  of  crime.  In  this  I 
capacity  he  appears  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  law  I 
and  civilization.  He  conceived  the  first  rough  idea  i 
of  trial  by  jury.  He  punished  with  rigor  the  tra-  j 


ders  who  gave  false  weight  He  reformed  the 
morab  of  the  country  by  severe  enactments  against 
the  unchaste.  He  curtailed  the  influence  of  the 
great  families,  and  dismantled  the  cities  which 
formed  the  seats  of  their' power.  He  opposed  bauo- 
nial  aggressions  with  the  energy  of  Rienzi,  and  re¬ 
pressed  brigandage  and  lawlessness  with  the  persist¬ 
ency  of  Sixtus  V.  Yet,  while  these  radical  reforms 
were  being  carried  on,  his  mind  was  not  less  de¬ 
voted  to  the  arrangement  of  court  etiquette,  to  set¬ 
tling  the  forms  to  be  observed  at  feasts,  and  direct¬ 
ing  the  proprieties  of  funeral  processions.  While 
adjusting  the  relations  of  classes,  and  reforming  the 
jurisprudence  of  a  great  empire,  he  appeared  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  considering  whether  inside  coffins  should 
be  four  or  five  inches  thick,  and  whether  trees  should 
or  should  not  be  planted  around  tombs.  It  is  this 
union  of  the  very  small  with  the  very  great  which 
makes  Confucius  so  profound  an  enigma  to  Westem 
inquirers.  We  cannot  imagine  an  actor  capable  of 
performing  Hamlet,  insisting  on  playing  Polonius 
and  the  gravedigger  on  the  same  night.  Yet  per¬ 
haps  we  have  been  prone  to  overrate  less  practical 
men,  and  to  depreciate  one  whose  claims  on  our 
respect  as  a  statesman  and  reformer  are  very  con¬ 
siderable. 

Perhaps  at  the  same  time,  certainly  in  the  very 
same  century,  that  Confucius  was  establishing  a 
reign  of  equity  and  righteousness  at  Loo,  Pythago¬ 
ras  was  making  experiments  in  statesmanship  at 
Crotona.  The  industry  of  scholars  has  been  taxed 
to  the  uttermost  to  discover  the  root  ideas  which 
guided  the  action  of  the  ambitious  and  splendid 
theorist  who  first  claimed  the  name  of  Philosopher. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  where  one  student 
has  attempted  to  interpret  the  policy  of  the  Chinese, 
two  hundred  have  devoted  laborious  hours  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  guiding  principles  of  the  Samian.  Yet,  if 
we  judge  by  results,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  efforts  cannot  be  for  an  instant  compared.  The 
attempt  to  convert  the  aristocracy  of  birth  into  an 
aristocracy  of  intellect,  and  to  make  the  governing 
body  a  brotherhood  which  should  claim  respect 
alike  from  high  descent  and  mental  acejuirements, 
failed  egregiously  within  the  century  that  had  given 
it  birth.  To  (juote  Lord  Lytton :  “  The  political 
designs  of  his  gorgeous  and  august  philosophy,  only 
for  a  while  successful,  left  behind  them  but  the 
mummeries  of  an  impotent  freemasonry,  and  the 
enthusiastic  ceremonies  of  half-witted  ascetics  ”  ; 
but  the  less  amb'itious  system  of  Confucius  has  en¬ 
dured  for  two  thousand  years,  has  ruled  the  conduct 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings,  and  has 
votaries  in  Asia,  America,  and  Australia. 

The  fame  of  the  Sage,  however,  raised  him  ene¬ 
mies  and  detractors.  Ilis  wise  administration  was 
elevating  Loo  to  a  dangerous  pre-eminence  over  the 
rival  states.  The  Prince  of  Ts'e,  his  former  patron, 
thought  that  the  duchy  or  kingdom,  which  was 
rapidly  becoming  the  resort  of  all  the  learned  and 
high-principled  men  in  the  Empire,  would  become  a 
dangerous  neighbor.  He  resolved  to»alienate  the 
sovereign  from  the  Sage,  and  in  order  to  effect  his 
purpo.se,  he  resorted  to  cn  artifice  which  strikingly 
reminds  one  of  the  policy  of  Bilaam  tow.ards  the 
children  of  Israel.  Eighty  beautiful  women,  skilled 
in  all  the  accomplishments  of  courtesans,  were  sent 
as  a  present  to  Loo.  The  Prince  could  not  resist 
the  seductions  of  their  society,  and  abandoned  him¬ 
self  to  sensuality.  The  disappointment  was  very 
bitter,  but  the  loyal  counsellor  did  not  immediately 
despair.  Matters  grew  worse,  however,  rather  than 
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better.  The  rites  of  religion  were  neglected,  and  at 
the  great  spring-sacriBce  an  affront,  apparently  in¬ 
tentional,  was  put  on  the  minister.  This  was  a  hint 
which  could  not  be  mistaken.  “  Confucius  regret¬ 
fully  took  his  departure,  going  away  slowly  and  by 
easy  stages.  He  would  have  welcomed  a  inessenger  of 
recall.  The  Duke,  however,  continued  in  his  aban¬ 
donment,  and  the  Sage  went  forth  to  thirteen  weary 
years  of  homeless  wandering.”  His  travels  from  one 
court  to  another  are  not  specially  interesting.  He 
endeavored  to  find  a  sovereign  who  would  rule  in 
accordance  with  his  views,  but  he  sought  in  vain. 
Many  princes  ofl’ered  him  places  and  pensions,  on 
condition  of  his  taking  office ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
dreaded  another  disappointment,  and  to  have  feared 
to  connect  hintself  with  any  court  where  compro¬ 
mises  of  principle  would  be  required.  Honorable 
poverty  seemed  preferable  to  a  rank  which  brought 
moral  degradation.  In  his  own  words,  “  With  coarse 
rice  to  eat,  with  water  to  drink,  and  my  bended 
arm  for  a  pillow,  I  have  stUl  joy  in  the  midst  of 
these  things.  Riches  and  honors  acquired  by  un¬ 
righteousness  are  to  me  as  a  floating  cioud.” 

We  cannot  follow  him  through  the  successive  acts 
of  his  drama  of  exile.  One  incident,  characteristic 
of  the  East,  and  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  transaction 
at  Loo,  is  recorded  on  good  authority.  At  Wei,  he 
was  compelled  to  meet  the  profligate  Nan-Tsze,  the 
Jezebel,  or  Clytemnestra,  of  China,  who  was  married 
to  the  reigning  prince.  “  She  sought,”  we  are  told, 
“  an  interview  with  the  Sage,  which  he  was  obliged 
unwillingly  to  accord.”  No  doubt  he  was  innocent 
of  thought  or  act  of  evil,  but  it  gave  great  dissatis¬ 
faction  to  his  pupil,  Tsze-Loo,  that  his  master  should 
have  been  in  company  with  such  a  woman,  and 
Confucius,  to  assure  him,  swore  an  oath,  saying, 
“  Wherein  I  have  done  improperly,  may  Heaven  re¬ 
ject  me !  may  Heaven  reject  me  !  ”  He  could  not 
well  abide,  however,  at  such  a  court.  One  day  the 
Prince  rode  through  the  streets  of  his  capital  in  the 
same  carriage  with  Nan-Tsze,  and  made  Confucius 
follow  them  in  another.  Perhaps  he  intended  to 
honor  the  philosopher,  but  the  people  saw  the  in¬ 
congruity,  and  cried  out,  “  Lust  in  the  front.  Virtue 
behind  !  ”  Confucius  was  ashamed,  and  said,  “  I 
have  not  seen  one  who  loves  virtue  as  he  loves 
beauty.”  Wei  was  no  place  for  him,  and  he  left  it. 
He  then  moved  from  city  to  city,  unable  to  find  in 
the  rulers  of  the  various  states  any  princes  who  were 
disposed  to  be  guided  by  his  maxims.  He  had  re¬ 
fused  all  offers  of  money.  lie' held  no  place,  and 
received  no  stated  income;  so  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  he  was  often  in  the  deepest  poverty. 
He  worked  assiduously  at  the  revision  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  Books.  The  precious  literary 
remains  of  the  Yu  dynasty,  especially  the  Shoo-king, 
or  “  Book  of  History,”  employed  a  large  share  of 
his  attention.  There  are,  possibly,  traces  of  his 
band  in  the  Lee-Kee,  or  “  Book  of  Kites.”  The 
“Book  of  Odes,”  311  ballads,  which  occupy  in 
Chinese  literature  the  venerable  place  which  the 
Homeric  poems  maintain  in  that  of  Hellas,  were  se¬ 
lected  and  arranged  under  his  superintendence. 
To  the  Tih-King,  or  “  Book  of  Changes,”  he  devoted 
himself  with  enthusiastic  ardor,  and  to  the  last  he 
found  it  the  rich  quarry  which  it  was  always  profita¬ 
ble  to  explore.  “  If  some  years  were  added  to  my 
life,”  he  said,  “  I  would  give  fifty  to  the  study  of  the 
Yih,  and  then  I  might  come  to  be  without  great 
faults.”  There  is  of  course  considerable  difficulty 
in  discovering  what  portions  of  these  works  come 
from  the  hand  of  the  Sage.  He  was  probably 


a  conscientious  restorer  and  collator  of  original 
texts. 

He  may  have  added  connecting  links  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  ancients,  and  illustrated  their  obso¬ 
lete  expressions  with  annotations,  but  he  is  the  en¬ 
tire  author  of  only  one  of  the  great  classics,  viz. 
“  The  Chun-Ts'eu,  or  Spring  and  Autumn  Ann^s,”  a 
history  of  his  native  state  of  Loo.  Without  his  la¬ 
bors,  the  older  works  would  probably  have  been  lost, 
but  he  is  their  editor,  not  their  author.  The  histor¬ 
ical  volume  which  he  added  (and  which,  strangely 
enough,  gives  China  a  Pentateuch),  ranks  with  the 
four  other  Books  in  the  estimation  of  posterity,  but 
the  modest  Sage  would  probably  have  deemed  his 
work  too  highly  honored  by  being  placed  in  compa¬ 
ny  so  august.  The  completion  of  this  book  occupmd 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  Only  once  again  did  he 
take  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  and  the  reception 
he  met  with  was  his  crowning  disappointment  The 
Prince  of  Ts‘e  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  officers. 
The  event  was  so  startling,  and  the  circumstances  so 
atrocious,  that  the  Sage  implored  his  own  sovereign 
to  avenge  the  outrage.  The  Prince  of  Loo  declined 
to  interfere  with  his  neighbor’s  quarrels,  and  plead¬ 
ed  the  weakness  of  his  own  resources.  The  treason 
of  the  Chinese  Zimri  seemed,  however,  to  Confucius 
so  dark,  and  the  probable  effects  of  his  impunity  so 
mischievous,  that  he  uiged  his  plea  for  vengeance  in 
other  quarters.  But  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
was  in  favor  everywhere,  and  the  appeal  met  with 
no  response.  Tsze-Loo,  his  favorite  pupil,  died 
about  this  time.  The  news  of  this  loss  broke  the 
little  spirit  that  the  Sage  had  left.  Years  and 
trouble  were  bowing  him  to  the  dust.  “  Eaffly  one 
morning,”  we  are  told,  “  he  got  up,  and  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  dragging  his  staff,  he  moved 
about  by  his  door,  crooning  over  — 

“  The  great  mountain  must  crumble ; 

The  strong  beam  must  break, 

And  the  wise  man  wither  away  like  a  plant.” 

With  these  words  he  lay  down  on  his  bed.  He 
never  left  it  again.  His  favorite  pupil  Tsze-Kung 
watched  and  tended  him,  but  his  sedulous  affection 
could  not  prolong  his  master’s  life.  A  week  after 
he  bad  taken  to  his  bed  he  died,  having  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  seventy -third  year.  He  was  buried  about 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  Kio-fon-hien,  “  his  own  city,” 
where  a  superb  temple  with  marble  columns  and  por¬ 
celain  roof  commemorates  his  fame.  His  tomb  is  a 
grassy  mound  overgrown  with  trees  and  shrubs,  ap¬ 
proached  by  long  avenues  of  cypress,  and  guarded 
by  colossal  figures  of  sages  holding  bamboo  scrolls. 
Successive  emperors  have  added  tablets,  and  offered 
sacrifices  at  the  sacred  spot,  and  the  fiercest  of  the 
rebel  leaders,  when  asked  if  he  purposed  violence  to 
the  shrine,  repudiated  as  the  grossest  insult  the  idea 
that  he  could  desecrate  the  place  where  rests  the 
spirit  of  “  the  teacher  of  ten  thousand  ages,”  “  the 
most  holy  prescient  sage  Confucius.” 

The  splendid  honors  which  have  been  accumulat¬ 
ed  upon  Confucius  since  his  death  must  not  disguise 
from  us  the  sombre  sadness  of  his  final  parting.  The 
difference  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoo  can¬ 
not  be  more  vividly  exemplified  than  by  a  contrast 
between  the  death  of  Confucius  and  that  of  Sakya- 
mouni.  The  tremulous  sensibility  with  which  the 
venerable  Siddhartha  takes  leave  of  his  cousin  Aman¬ 
da,  of  the  innumerable  company  ofholy  scholars  of 
the  city  of  RUdjagriha,  and  the  diamond  throne,  and 
then  crossing  the  Ganges  seeks  a  vast  forest,  and 
there  enters  into  Nirvana,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  scene  is  instinct  with  rapture  and  elevation. 
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Wearilj  and  heaviljr,  with  a  jaded  sense  of  baffled 
endeavor,  the  father  of  Chinese  philosophy  lays  him 
down  to  die,  looking  earthwards  to  the  last,  until 
the  Supreme  Mystery  shuts  even  earth  from  his 
view. 

The  devotion  of  his  pupils  —  a  devotion  in  com¬ 
parison  with  which  the  oWrvation  of  Johnson  by 
Boswell  was  negligent  inattention  —  enables  us  to 
form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  characteristics  and 
habits  of  Confucius.  We  know  what  he  wore  in 
summer  and  what  he  wore  in  winter ;  we  know  the 
attitude  he  assumed  when  he  mounted  a  step  and 
when  he  passed  through  a  gateway ;  we  know  what 
he  ate  and  what  he  drank ;  we  know  when  he  spoke 
and  when  he  was  silent ;  we  know  how  he  stepped 
into  a  carriage  and  with  what  countenance  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  present  We  know  the  position  he  as¬ 
sumed  at  sacrifice,  at  the  court,  in  the  temple,  in  the 
village,  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep  at  night.  The 
vigilance  with  which  he  wa.9  watched  is  only  paral¬ 
leled  by  that  indelicate  scrutiny  with  which,  if  wc 
may  believe  the  Talmud,  the  pupils  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  pursued  or  rather  persecuted  their  masters. 
The  reader  of  Plato  and  of  Xenophon  fancies  that 
he  carries  away  with  him  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  Socrates ;  but  the  pictures  of  the  son  of  Soph- 
roniscus,  which  are  drawn  in  the  Dialogues  and  the 
Memorabilia,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Confucius,  which  is  found  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Analects,  as  that  of  a  black  silhouette  to  a  da¬ 
guerreotype  by  Claudet  The  wakeful  eye  of  his  fa¬ 
vorites,  Hwuy,  Tsze-keen,  Tsze-kung,  and  a  score  of 
others,  noted  the  most  minute  peculiarities  of  their 
master,  and  their  faithful  pens  have  duly  recorded 
them.  The  Western  reader  will  be  inclined  to  smile 
at  the  precision  with  which  trivial  acts  are  noted,  and 
casual  positions  observed;  but  he  will  be  more  in¬ 
clined  to  marvel  than  to  mock  when  he  learns  that 
the  motions  of  the  body,  the  changes  of  the  dress,  the 
expressions  of  the  face  that  were  observed  with  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  court  of  Chow,  are  still  visible  in 
every  mandarin’s  yamun  from  Manchuria  to  the  Bay  ' 
of  Yulin.  In  every  country  but  China  the  word 
fashion  is  the  synonym  for  change,  but  Confucius  ' 
fettered  this  Proteus  and  arrested  this  revolving  , 
wheel.  The  genuflections,  the  bows,  and  the  facim 
movements  he  first  practised  have  been  repeated  by 
the  scholars  and  magistrates  of  the  Middle  Kingdom 
for  seventy  generations.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the 
reader  may  look  with  interest  on  particulars  he 
would  otherwise  regard  as  trivial.  Considering  the 
prodigious  multitude  of  copies,  he  may  not  think  it 
a  waste  of  time  to  glance  at  the  original. 

Could  we  join  the  group  of  scholars  who  formed 
the  glory  of  the  court  of  Loo,  we  should  see  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  “  a  strong,  well-built  man  with 
a  full  red  face  a  little  heavy.”  His  dress,  which  has 
not  a  speck  of  red  about  it,  consists  of  silk  and  furs. 
If  he  wears  lamb’s  fur,  his  garment  is  black,  if 
fawn’s  fur  white,  if  fox’s  fur  yellow.  His  right 
sleeve  is  shorter  than  his  left.  He  eats  moderately 
and  in  silence,  always  apportioning  the  quantity  of 
rice  to  the  quantity  of  meat,  and  never  sitting  down 
without  ginger  on  the  table.  He  offers  a  portion  of 
his  food  in  sacrifice  with  a  grave  and  reverent  air. 
He  will  not  sit  down  if  the  mat  or  cushion  is  not 
placed  straight.  When  summoned  to  an  audience 
with  the  King,  he  ascends  the  dais  holding  up  his 
robe  with  both  his  hands  and  his  body  bent,  he.  holds 
his  breath  as  if  he  dare  not  breathe.  When  he  is 
carrying  the  sceptre  of  his  prince,  he  seems  to  bend 
his  body  as  if  he  is  not  able  to  bear  its  weight.  He 


does  not  hold  the  sceptre  higher  than  the  position  of 
the  hands  in  making  a  bow,  nor  lower  than  their 
position  in  giving  anything  to  another.  His  coun¬ 
tenance  seems  to  change  and  look  apprehensive,  and 
he  drags  his  feet  as  if  tney  are  held  by  something  to 
the  ground.  When  he  comes  out  from  the  audience, 
as  soon  as  ho  has  descended  one  step  he  begins  to 
relax  his  countenance  and  has  a  satisfied  look. 

Dismissed  from  attendance  on  greatness,  he  is  un¬ 
restrained  and  behaves  with  simple  and  genial 
frankness.  Then  it  is  that  he  is  seen  at  his  best 
The  pupils  walk  with  him  and  ask  questions  on  all 
conceivable  subjects.  Now  on  literature,  on  music, 
on  costume,  now  on  the  trivialities  of  court  etiquette, 
now  on  policy,  war,  taxation,  statesmanship.  When 
he  speaks,  he  seldom  says  anything  on  his  own  au¬ 
thority.  The  references  to  the  ancient  kings  are 
frequent,  the  citations  of  other  men’s  practice  nu¬ 
merous,  the  quotations  from  the  poets  apt.  His  j 
manner  is  adapted  to  all  classes,  and  to  all  charac-  | 
ters.  A  cheerful,  bright-looking  student  is  sure  of  a  | 
gracious  smile;  an  unmannerly  or  disrespectful  lis-  ' 
tener  receives  a  caustic  rebuke,  sometimes  even  a  ' 
blow  from  a  bamboo  administered  with  the  sharp-  I 
ness  of  Peter  the  Czar  or  Frederic  of  Prussia;  j 
when  a  junior  of  superior  rank  passes,  he  •rises  and  ! 
bows  reverently,  but  he  does  the  same  when  he  sees  ' 
a  mourner  or  a  blind  mendicant,  for  sorrow  and  suf¬ 
fering  are  majestic  sights  to  him ;  when  a  pupil  is  : 
sick,  he  nurses  him  with  sedulous  care ;  when  the  I 
names  of  those  who  have  promised  well  and  have  < 
died  young  arc  mentioned,  his  tears  flow  unrestrain¬ 
edly. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  his  reported  conversations, 
and  to  note  the  traits  of  character  his  remarks  ex¬ 
hibit,  without  conceiving  a  warm  interest  in  him. 
We  see  without  difficulty  the  secret  of  his  influence 
with  the  young.  It  grew  out  of  his  wide  sympathy 
with  the  difficulties  and  aspirations  of  the  student 
Any  one  who  wished  to  learn  was  sure  of  his  help. 
Those  who  began  with  energy,  but  waxed  lazy  or 
conceited,  he  stimulated  with  his  sarcasm.  With  the 
painstaking  and  humble  truth-seeker  he  was  tolerant 
and  patient  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  favor¬ 
able  points  in  the  man  are  not  at  once  apparent 
When  we  read  his  precepts  for  the  first  time,  he 
seems  the  most  rigid  of  formalists.  The  terms  he 
uses  appear  to  be  stiif  and  unelastic,  the  connection 
of  the  different  parts  of  his  system  loose  and  vague, 
its  requirements  tedious,  irritating,  and  puerile.  Yet 
when  we  look  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  various  pu¬ 
pils  who  grouped  themselves  round  the  philosopher, 
we  learn  to  regard  him  in  a  more  favorable  light. 
At  first  we  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  life  of  the 
“throneless  king”  had  the  same  fault  as  that  of 
crowned  and  sceptred  monarchs,  and  we  ask  what 
is  there,  alter  all,  in  this  boasted  system, 

"  Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ”  ? 

But  a  close  study  shows  us  the  superficial  character 
of  our  first  impression.  We  never  perhaps  learn  to 
be  quite  reconciled  to  the  constant  intrusion  of  pre¬ 
cepts  of  etiquette.  The  Sage  sometimes  reminds  us 
painfully  of  the  Schoolmistress  in  Douglas  Jerrold’s 
play,  who  taught  “  true  humility  and  how  to  step 
into  a  carriage  ” ;  but  the  qualities  of  the  man  were 
sterling,  after  all.  His  earnest  love  of  knowledge, 
his  respect  for  the  great  and  good,  his  contempt  for 
the  trappings  of  wealth  basely  won,  his  sympathy 
with  virtuous  poverty,  —  these  are  features  that  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  with  honorable  prominence,  and  in 
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their  lofty  presence  his  minor  blemishes  are  scarcely 
perceptiwe. 

To  exhibit  the  purity  and  dignity  of  his  views  in 
their  brightest  light,  we  may  group  together  some 
of  the  chief  qualities  which  combine  to  make  the 
Sage’s  ideal,  —  the  Superior  Man,  the  rtTpayavos 
ayrip  of  Chinese  philosophy.  He  is  to  be  careless  of 
popular  applause,  to  feel  no  discomposure  though 
men  may  take  no  note  of  him.  “  He  is  to  be  cor¬ 
rectly  firm,  and  not  firm  merely.”  “  He  is  to  be 
catholic,  and  no  partisan.”  “  He  is  to  think  of  vir¬ 
tue,  not  of  comfort ;  of  the  sanctions  of  Law,  not  of 
gratifications.”  “  He  has  neither  anxiety  nor  fear.” 
“  In  his  conduct  of  himself  he  is  humble,  in  serving 
his  superiors  he  is  respectful,  in  nourishing  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  is  kind,  in  ordering  the  people  he  is  just” 

Surely,  we  shall  not  find  any  type  of  character 
superior  to  this  one  among  the  sons  of  men.  Here 
there  is  nothing  paltry,  nothing  local,  nothing  mean ; 
the  qualities  recommended  by  Confucius  have  been 
regarded  as  noble  by  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  all 
ages,  and  they  will  continue  to  hold  their  place  as 
loug  as  human  nature  is  constituted  as  it  is.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  when  we  hear  the  charges  of  formalism  so  often 
urged  by  English  writers  against  the  Sage  of  China, 
we  are  sosely  tempted  to  ask  the  Western  accuser 
to  look  at  home.  An  age  whose  religionists  have 
come  to  regard  an  elaborate  ritualism  as  the  most 
significant  and  lofty  form  of  worship,  need  not  surely 
be  very  harsh  on  the  far  less  exaggerated  ritual 
which  seemed  needful  to  the  simple  philosopher, 
who  first  taught  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
was  man,  and  that  his  highest  duty  to  do  to  others 
as  he  would  that  others  should  do  unto  him.  Kitual 
may  change,  dogmas  may  cease,  knowledge  may 
increase,  but  the  great  ethical  masters  of  mankind 
have  this  glorious  prerogative,  that  their  teaching  is 
in  the  mam  identical  and  unchanging,  through  all 
the  variations  of  time  and  of  the  world. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  noteworthy  point  in 
the  Confucian  doctrine  is  the  constant  reference  to 
the  ancients.  Many  great  teachers  have  based  their 
lessons  on  the  opinions  they  found  already  holding 
sway.  They  have  gone  from  the  known  to  the  un¬ 
known.  In  fact,  the  favorite  attitude  of  almost 
every  great  innovator  has  been  in  a  certain  sense 
that  of  the  completer.  Reformers  of  course  always 
promise  to  separate  the  chaff  of  ancient  systems  from 
their  wheat,  but  they  usually  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  something  in  the  past.  They  come, 
speaking  reverently,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 
The  Sage  of  China  differs  from  his  rivals.  He  was,' 
to  use  his  own  words,  a  transmitter  and  not  a  maker. 
He  came  not  to  complete,  not  to  fulfil,  but  to  restore. 
There  is,  according  to  his  scheme,  no  possibility  of 
progress.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  attain  once 
more  to  the  lofty  standard  of  our  ancestors.  In 
time,  by  obedience  and  dutifulness,  the  attainments 
of  the  ancient  kings  may  be  equalled.  To  surpass 
Yaou  and  Shun  is  hopeless.  This  idea  runs  through 
the  Analects,  and  indeed  the  names  of  the  two  po¬ 
tentates  seem  sometimes  introduced  to  relieve  the 
solemn  master  from  perplexities.  Panegyrics  on 
these  worthies  in  every  possible  connection  present 
themselves  to  the  reader.  Every  circumstance  of 
their  lives,  and  their  behavior  under  every  variety 
of  circumstances,  deserve  encomiums.  They  were 
to  be  admired  for  the  means  whereby  they  acquired 
power  and  the  dignity  with  which  they  wielded  it. 
“  The  Master  said,  ‘  How  majestic  was  the  manner 
in  which  Shun  and  Yaou  held  possession  of  the 
Empire  as  if  it  were  nothing  to  them !  Their  intel- 


lectaal  and  moral  gifts  were  as  distinguished  as 
their  public  spirit.  The  superior  man  cultivates 
himself  to  give  rest  to  all  the  people.  Even  Yaou 
and  Shun  were  still  solicitous  about  thb.’  ”  Once  a 
questioner  approached  him  with  the  suggestive  in¬ 
quiry  whether  the  highest  praise  would  be  deserved 
by  one  who  labored  all  his  life  through  to  confer 
practical  benefits  on  a  people.  Confucius  is  appre¬ 
hensive  that  he  may  be  entrapped  into  an  admis¬ 
sion  that  a  higher  type  of  character  was  attainable 
than  that  of  his  favorite  heroes,  so  he  at  once  rules 
that  practical  qualities  must  be  combined  with  de¬ 
votion  to  study  :  in  Lord  Bacon’s  words,  “  the  con¬ 
templative  ends,”  must  be  regarded  as  well  as  “the 
civil  ends,”  for  so  it  was  with  the  patterns  for  all 
the  ages.  “  Tsze-kung  said,  ‘  Suppose  the  case  of  a 
man  extensively  conferring  benefits  on  the  people 
and  able  to  assist  all,  what  would  you  say  of  him '{ 
Might  he  be  called  perfectly  virtuous  ?  ’  The  Mas¬ 
ter  said,  ‘  Why  speak  only  of  virtue  in  connection 
with  him’/  Must  he  not  have  the  qualities  of  a 
sage  ?  Even  Yaou  and  Shun  were  still  solicitous 
almut  this.’  ”  To  crown  all,  when  extolling  the  su¬ 
preme  wisdom  which  marked  the  dominion  of  the 
first  of  these  two  sovereigns,  he  rises  into  a  hyper¬ 
bole  extravagant  even  for  an  Oriental ;  earth  con¬ 
tains  no  fitting  symbol  of  his  hero’s  greatness  :  “  The 
Master  said,  ‘  Great  indeed  was  Y'aou  as  a  mon¬ 
arch  !  How  majestic  was  he !  It  is  only  heaven 
that  is  grand  and  only  Yaou  corresponded  to  it 
How  vast  was  his  virtue !  The  people  could  find 
no  name  for  it.  How  majestic  was  he  in  the  works 
which  he  accomplished !  How  glorious  in  the  ele¬ 
gant  regulations  which  he  instituted  !  ’  ”  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  this  habit  of  idealizing  and  exalting  the 
past  has  influenced  the  Chinese  mind. 

The  sayings  we  have  quoted  are  regarded  with  a 
degree  of  respect  that  is  inconceivable  in  the  West. 
They  have  closely  intertwined  themselves  in  men’s 
minds  with  their  opinions  on  all  subjects  secular 
and  sacred.  They  are  the  lamps  by  whose  light 
every  enactment,  every  proposal,  every  question  is 
viewed.  Instead  of  diminishing  in  power,  they  seem 
to  gather  strength  by  the  progress  of  centuries. 
The  objections  urged  to-day  against  reform  by  the 
Mandarins  of  the  great  Yamuns  at  Peking  do  not 
result  from  any  inherent  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
objectors  to  discern  the  advantages  of  the  proposed 
changes.  They  result  from  the  deep-rooted  impres¬ 
sion  produced  by  the  Sage’s  habitual  attitude  of 
retrospection.  The  officials  and  graduates  do  not 
deny  the  excellence  of  foreign  customs ;  but  if  they 
are  ever  led  to  adopt  them,  they  will  previously 
lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,  that  their 
illustrious  ancestors  unquestionably  possessed  them 
in  their  golden  age.  Change  in  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom  is  never  an  advance,  it  is  a  return.  It  is  laid 
down  as  an  axiomatic  truth  that  there  never  can  be 
a  future  age  superior  in  learning,  piety,  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  past.  This  was  the  first  principle  of 
Confucius,  and  happily  it  has  been  seldom  borrowed 
by  other  system-makers.  Many  nations,  it  is  true, 
have  pleased  themselves  with  looking  back  on  a 
primal  era  of  puritv,  righteousness,  and  peace  ;  but 
they  have  invariably  hoped  to  attain  after  rolling 
ages  to  a  yet  more  glorious  inheritance.  The 
Greeks  acknowledged  that  the  reign  of  Saturn  was 
over,  but  hope  pointed  to  the  day  when  the  father 
of  Jupiter  should  resume  his  reign.  The  Chinese 
philosophers  have  no  Elysium.  The  Book  of  Con¬ 
fucius  is  a  Bible  with  a  Paradise  Lost,  but  no  apoc¬ 
alyptic  vision  of  a  Paradise  to  be  Regained  1 
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The  question,  however,  yet  remains,  what  were 
the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  of  Confucius  ? 
His  latest  translator  and  biographer  has  stigmatized 
him  as  “  unreligious  and  unspiritual.”  It  is  possible 
^at  as  our  readers  proceed  they  will  see  cause  to 
regard  these  accusations  as  too  sweeping  and  severe. 
Doubtless  there  is  much  to  desiderate  in  his  system, 
and  its  most  grievous  shortcomings  are  in  the  di¬ 
rection  Dr.  Legge  points  out  by  these  two  adjec¬ 
tives.  But  its  chief  features  may  be  best  understood 
if  we  seek  to  summarize  what  is  known  of  his  teach¬ 
ing,  1.  On  the  character  of  God;  2.  On  the 
filial  relations ;  S.  On  death ;  4.  On  the  supernat¬ 
ural. 

I.  Let  us  see  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  pre- 
ce^  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 

Dr.  Legge  assures  us  that  with  all  his  vast  and 
profound  reverence  for  antiquity,  he  fell  short  of 
the  high  standard  of  the  ancients  in  his  doctrine  on 
this  important  matter.  “  The  name  of  God,”  we  are 
told,  “  is  common  in  the  She-king  and  Shoo-king. 
Te  or  Shang-te  appears  there  as  a  personal  being, 
ruling  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  the  author  of  man's 
moral  nature ;  the  governor  among  the  nations,  by 
whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice;  the 
re  warder  of  good,  and  the  punisher  of  bad.”  Con¬ 
fucius  preferred  to  speak  of  Heaven.  “  He  who  of¬ 
fends  against  Heaven  has  none  to  whom  he  can 
pray,”  he  says ;  and  again,  “  My  studies  lie  low  and 
my  penetration  rises  high ;  but  there  is  Heaven 
that  knows  me.”  Admitting  that  he  preferred  one 
term  to  the  other,  we  shall  not  immediately  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Sage  was  an  atheist ;  in¬ 
deed,  as  we  shall  see,  a  certain  Greek,  living  in  the 
same  century  as  Confucius,  to  whom  we  have  only 
hitherto  made  a  cursory  allusion,  obtained  the  title 
of  a  deist  for  using  language  precisely  coinciding 
with  that  of  Confucius.  Xenophanes  of  Colophon, 
who  resembled  the  Chinese  in  the  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  in  the  dark  melan¬ 
choly  of  its  close,  aCTeed  with  him  in  proclaiming 
his  conviction  that  heaven,  in  its  splendor  and  vast¬ 
ness,  was  indeed  and  in  truth  Divinity  itself.  In 
the  vivid  language  of  Mr.  Lewes,  “  Overarching 
him  was  the  deep  blue  infinite  vault,  immovable, 
unchan^able,  embracing  him  and  all  things;  that 
he  prodaimed  to  be  G^."  Now,  if  Xenophanes 
was  an  atheist,  it  may  be  said  that  Confucius  was  an 
atheist  also ;  but  if,  as  Aristotle  says,  the  founder  of 
the  Eleatics,  “  casting  his  eyes  upward  at  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  heaven,  declared  that  the  one  is  God,” 
then  we  must  regard  the  accusation  against  the 
Chinese  as  a  statement  calculated  to  mislead. 

We  shall  indeed  look  in  vain  in  the  Analects  for 
reference  to  a  personal  God  akin  to  those  declara¬ 
tions  which  pervade  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The 
Semitic  men  and  the  Semitic  books  dealt  in  bold 
and  rugged  figures  of  speech.  Their  God  is  a  Dei¬ 
ty  with  a  right  hand  and  a  stretched-out  arm,  a 
heart  that  is  jealous  of  his  favorites,  and  a  breath 
^at  blasts  his  foes.  Intelligent  orthodoxy,  believing 
in  a  God  without  body,  parts,  or  passions,  regards 
these  expressions  as  strong  metaphors.  That  these 
expressions  presented  to  the  prophets  and  psalmists, 
who  first  used  them,  any  save  spiritual  ideas  cannot 
be  conceived ;  but  that  they  always  preserved  their 
roiritual  significance  to  the  minds  of  degenerate 
Jews  lusting  after  idols,  or  to  medimval  Christians 
whose  best  instructors  were  illuminated  manuscripts 
and  miracle  plays,  few  writers  would  be  hardy 
enough  to  assert 
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tury  before  Christ  were  as  carnal-minded  as  the 
Jews  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  as  ignorant  as  the 
Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  persons 
would  inevitably  have  reduced  any  phrases  capable 
of  misinterpretation  to  tally  with  the  conceptions  of 
a  mean  anthropomorphism.  Confucius  seems  to 
have  had  a  nervous  horror  of  language  on  which 
a  gross  or  material  construction  could  be  placed ; 
leaning  towards  a  practical  materialism  in  his  phi¬ 
losophy,  he  shrank  from  materialism  in  religion. 
Idolatry,  as  we  understand  the  wonl,  he  hated  and 
despised,  and,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  his  use  of  the  term  “  Heaven  ”  arose  from  a 
dread  of  the  abuses  his  employment  of  any  other 
term  might  entail.  He  was  quite  sagacious  enough 
to  see  that  the  people  he  taught  were  only  too 
likely  to  misrepresent  his  teachings.  Save  that,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  neglected  to  provide  for  one  want 
of  his  countrymen,  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  their 
character.  He  knew  how  far  they  might  be  trust¬ 
ed,  and  at  what  point  reserve  was  wise.  When  we 
remember  his  absolute  respect  for  antiquity,  we  may 
be  certain  some  very  cogent  reason  must  have  in¬ 
duced  him  to  deviate  from  its  customs.  That  Yaou 
and  Shun  had  spoken  of  Te  and  Shang-Te  with 
reverence  was  a  strong  reason  to  induce  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  would  be  found  to  speak  of  them  with 
adoration.  He  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  he  studiously  “  omits  the  personal  name.” 
This  deviation  from  his  usual  practice  must  have 
been  prompted  by  a  strong  reason.  That  reason 
we  cannot  imagine  to  have  been  cold  unbelief. 

The  Chinese  Sage,  we  are  assured,  yields  to  no 
uninspired  writer  in  the  dignity  and  spirituality  of 
his  conception  of  an  Eternal  Power  reigning  over 
all  and  comprehending  all,  but  he  knew  the  fatal 
proclivities  of  the  people  for  whom  he  toiled  to  form 
low  and  degrading  conceptions  of  Deity, ,  and  to 
make  their  “  gods  many  and  lords  many.”  He  had 
read  in  the  records  of  the  past  how  the  Shang  dy¬ 
nasty  began  with  an  emperor  (Ching-tang),  who 
established  the  worship  of  Shang-te,  the  Supreme 
Iluler,  and  ended  with  a  monster  of  imjiiety  and 
folly  (Wu-yih),  who  “  made  images  of  clay  in  the 
shape  of  human  beings,  dignified  them  with  the 
names  of  gods,  and  triumphed  when  he  vanquished 
his  senseless  antagonists  at  draughts  or  dice.”  Any¬ 
thing  seemed  better  to  him  than  such  a  moral 
and  mental  catastrophe  as  this.  He  was  resolved  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  such  a  pitiful  and  shameful 
conclusion  to  his  work,  and  abstained  from  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  attributes  of  Deity  which  materialism 
could  mistake  or  distort. 

Another  cause  might  have  co-operated  with  the 
one  just  mentioned  to  suggest  to  Confucius  reserve 
on  this  all-important  theme.  It  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  was  not  the  only  great  law-maker  of 
his  age  and  country.  Laoutsze,  or  Laou-kiu,  the 
founder  of  the  influential  and  multitudinous  sect  of 
Taouists,  or  Rationalists,  was  known  to  Confucius, 
and  his  interviews  with  this  great  rival  unquestion¬ 
ably  colored  his  teaching.  They  met,  heard  each 
other,  and  asked  each  other  questions.  Laoutsze 
was  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  had  completed  his 
system  and  secured  his  fame  when  Confucius  was 
learning  and  seeking  after  truth.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  dialogues  which  took  place  between 
the  sages.  We  may  conjecture,  however,  that  con¬ 
versations  commenced  in  mutual  distrust  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  conviction  of  irreconcilable  antipathy. 
They  had  nothing  in  common.  Laoutsze  was  a 
sour  ascetic,  who  afiected  solitude,  exercised  himself 
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with  penances,  and  despised  practical  life.  Confu¬ 
cius  mixed  everywhere  and  mways  with  his  fellow- 
men,  was  temperate  but  never  austere,  and  regard¬ 
ed  the  smallest  topic  of  human  interest  as  worthy  of 
his  attention  and  observation.  The  interviews  be¬ 
tween  Laoutsze  and  Confucius  ended  probably  in 
the  corroboration  of  both  in  their  previous  opinions. 
They  had  no  common  standing-point.  No  platform 
that  Chinese  joiners  could  fashion  was  broad  enough 
to  hold  those  two.  “  The  Sage,”  says  Laoutsze 
(we  quote  M.  G.  Pauthier),  “  loves  obscurity. 
He  does  tot  desire  public  employment,  he  rather 
avoids  it.  He  will  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  all 
comers,  but  attends  to  time  and  place,  and  prefers 
that  his  instructions  should  be  known  after  his 
death,  rather  than  during  his  life.  In  auspicious 
days  he  speaks,  in  times  of  calamity  he  is  silent. 
He  knows  that  if  he  exposes  his  treasures  they  may 
be  stolen  from  him,  and  will  not  tell  everybody 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  A  virtuous  man  does 
not  parade  bis  virtue ;  a  wise  man  does  not  pro¬ 
claim  his  wisdom.  I  have  no  more  to  say ;  make 
clear  that  there  is  nothing  here  Confucius  could 
what  account  you  please  of  what  1  have  said.”  It  is 
tolerate.  He  would  desire,  then,  to  keep  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  his  rival.  He  would  dread 
any  chance  that  should  lead  to  a  confusion  of 
his  teachings  with  those  of  the  Taouist  ascetic. 
The  Deity  he  worshipped  was  certainly  not  the 
Deity  who  bade  men  gash  their  bodies  with  knives, 
and  leap  into  bickering  flames.  Shang-te,  said 
Laoutsze’s  followers,  bade  men  do  these  things ; 
therefore  Shang-te’s  name  should  never  pass  the 
lips  of  Confucius  coupled  with  any  expression  of  rev¬ 
erence.  He  would  not  even  allow  the  piety  of 
Ching-tang  to  recommend  this  title ;  it  had  been 
abused  by  a  foolish  tyrant  centuries  ago ;  it  was  be¬ 
ing  abused  by  a  self-torturing  eremite  in  bis  own 
time,  and  so  be  would  avoid  all  possible  risks,  and 
content  himself  with  pointing  upwards  to  the  infi¬ 
nite  fathomless  ether.  He  dared  not  venture  to 
speak  of  the  Personal  Being,  he  bowed  to  the  all¬ 
comprebending  Heaven. 

Tbe  view  which  Confucius  took  of  the  filial 
relations  is  perhaps  the  legitimate  result  of  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  realize  a  personal  God.  His  doctrine  grew 
out  of  two  propositions,  which  were  axiomatic  truths 
to  his  mind.  First,  the  empire  of  China  was  “  all 
under-heaven”  the  only  portion  of  the  universe 
worthy  of  care.  Secondly,  Heaven  in  its  calm  maj¬ 
esty  could  not  condescend  to  superintend  the  con¬ 
cerns  even  of  the  most  favored  of  nations.  Hence 
arose  a  difficulty,  for  he  could  not  conceive  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  the  greatest  family  in  the  world,  being 
less  fortunate  than  the  household  of  the  peasant, 
which  had  the  boon  of  a  parent’s  superintendence. 
It  was  necessary,  then,  for  some  person  to  be  found 
sufficiently  dignified  and  sufficiently  powerful  to 
take  this  supreme  charge.  Tbe  Sage  could  not 
find  such  an  one  in  the  heaven  above,  so  he  sought 
him  in  the  earth  beneath.  Royalty  was  a  cold 
abstraction,  but  endeared  by  the  epithets  of  filial 
affection,  and  invested  with  the  tender  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  fatherhood,  it  at  once  enlisted  the  love  of  the 
people.  The  nation’s  sovereign  and  the  nation’s 
father  were  one,  and  the  Emperor  only  differed 
from  the  head  of  a  house  in  that  the  circle  of 
which  he  was  the  centre  was  larger  than  any  other 
circle.  The  vast  circumference  of  imperisd  sway 
contained  a  million  minor  circumferences.  Thus 
the  reverence  of  the  son  to  the  sire  is  a  tribute  paid 
to  the  great  Father  of  all  the  families  of  the  realm. 


for  the  head  of  each  household  is  a  type  of  the  head 
of  all  tbe  households.  In  this  reverence  there  was 
to  be  no  formality,  no  coldness,  no  unreality.  The 
Founder  of  Christianity  himself,  when  he  rebukes 
the  Pharisees  for  the  evasions  of  the  corban,  is  not 
stronger  than  Confucius  in  insisting  on  heart-whole 
and  loving  piety.  “  Tsze-Yew  asked  what  filial 
piety  was  ?  The  Master  said,  ‘  The  filial  piety  of 
nowadays  means  the  support  of  one’s  parents.  But 
dogs  and  horses  likewise  are  able  to  do  something 
in  the  way  of  support :  without  reverence,  what  is 
there  to  distinguish  the  one  support  given  from  the 
other  ?’  ” 

Very  beautiful  are  some  of  the  precepts  which 
the  Master  addresses  to  his  disciples  on  this  matter. 
Minute  they  are,  of  course,  as  we  might  expect,  but 
yet,  by  their  afiectionate  particularity,  exhibiting 
the  deep  and  devout  interest  with  which  the  Sage 
regarded  the  duty.  To  take  instaAces:  “  The 
Master  said,  ‘  While  his  parents  are  alive,  the  son 
may  not  go  abroad  to  a  distance.  If  he  does  go 
abroad,  he  must  have  a  fixed  place  to  which  he 
goes.’  ‘  If  the  son  for  three  years  does  not  alter 
I'rom  the  way  of  his  father,  he  may  be  called  filiaL' 
‘  The  years  of  parents  may  by  no  means  not  be 
kept  in  memory,  as  an  occasion  at  once  for  joy  and 
for  fear.’  ”  There  is  much  to  admire  in  these  rules, 
and  much  to  praise  in  the  simple  plan  of  binding  a 
state  together  by  those  links  which  are  found  to 
unite  most  firmly  its  component  parts.  There  is 
far-reaching  wisdom  in  the  sentence  which  stands 
almost  in  iront  of  the  Analects :  “  The  philoso¬ 

pher  Yew  said,  ‘  They  are  few  who  being  filial  and 
fraternal  are  fond  of  offending  against  their  supe¬ 
riors.  There  have  been  none  who,  not  liking  to 
offend  against  their  superiors,  have  been  fond  of 
stirring  up  confusion.’  ” 

Those  who  have  amplified  and  expanded  the 
Confucian  doctrine  have  taken  man  the  unit,  and 
have  declared  hb  mission  in  the  world  with  a  clear¬ 
ness  which  puts  in  its  proper  place  this  much-talked- 
of  filial  piety.  From  the  various  saying  of  the 
Sage,  if  carefully  collated,  a  system  of  etoics  may 
be  formed  not  unlike  the  following :  Man  at  his  best 
should  possess  a  character  which  combines  intelli¬ 
gence  and  piety  —  the  highest  type  of  being  b  a  holy 
sage.  He  attains  thb  moral  and  intellectual  place 
by  personal  virtue,  by  right  feeling,  by  correctness 
of  purpose  and  intelligence  of  mind.  Thus  equipped 
with  moral  and  mental  qualities,  his  duty  b  to  aim 
at  social  improvement  by  the  discipline  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Should  his  circle  widen,  the  same  principles 
will  be  found  helpful  to  uphold  and  improve  the 
government  of  the  Empire,  and  perhaps  in  the 
fulness  of  time  to  the  reduction  of  the  world  to  obe¬ 
dience,  and  the  return  of  the  days  of  Yaou  and 
Shun . 

The  observer  of  Chinese  life  b  never  allowed  to 
forget  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  tie  between 
child  and  parent ;  indeed,  the  wide  influence  of  thb 
ordinance  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  history.  Though 
twenty-four  dynasties  have  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
though  a  change  of  capital  and  a  change  of  costume 
have  been  forced  on  the  black-haired  nation,  though 
Chihhwangte  ordered  that  every  scroll  containing  a 
sentence  of  the  Sage’s  writings  should  be  burned 
with  fire,  though  Kublai-Khan  placed  Tartars  in 
every  bureau,  in  every  camp,  in  every  college,  in 
every  prefecture,  in  every  hamlet,  with  orders  to 
obliterate  all  the  dbtinctive  institutions  of  the  con¬ 
quered  people,  the  sacred  elevation  on  which  Con¬ 
fucius  placed  filial  piety  has  never  been  lowered^ 
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The  son  rises  at  dawn,  enters  with  bowed  head  the 
chamber  of  his  father,  ministers  to  him  if  he  be  sick, 
offers  him  his  morning  meal  with  obeisances  if  he  be 
in  health,  and  respectfully  supports  him  when  he 
rises  for  the  day.  The  daughter  still  makes  it  her 
special  care  to  wake  at  cock-crow,  to  put  on  her 
comeliest  garments,  and  thus  dressed  to  repair  to 
her  mother-in-law,  to  inquire  how  she  has  slept,  to 
add  more  coverings  if  it  be  winter,  and  to  fan  away 
the  mosquitoes  if  it  be  summer.  These  are  not 
practices  recommended  in  books  of  morality,  they 
are  ordinances  enforced  by  solemn  and  specific  in¬ 
junctions  from  the  Board  of  Rites,  and  are  obliga¬ 
tory  alike  in  the  yamun  of  the  mandarin  on  whose 
back  and  breast  glitters  the  Imperial  dragon,  and 
in  the  bamboo  hut  of  the  coolie  who  staggers  under 
tea-boxes  when  the  thermometer  is  at  90°,  with  a 
string  of  cash  for  his  wages. 

III.  The  view  Confucius  took  of  Death  has  in¬ 
fluenced  the  national  mind  and  the  national  prac¬ 
tice  far  more  widely  than  might  have  been  imagined, 
for  he  really  was  more  remarkable  for  what  he  did 
not  say  than  for  what  he  did  say  on  this  subject. 
One  of  his  disciples,  Kc-Loo,  askea  him  about  death. 
The  reply  was,  “  While  you  do  not  know  life,  what 
can  you  know  about  death  V  ”  This  is  all.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  say  such  a  sentence  was  “  charac¬ 
teristic,”  neither  is  it  enough  to  say  the  philosopher 
who  uttered  it  was  “  unspiritual.”  It  marks  a  man 
utterly  unlike  those  who  have  usually  exercised 
wide  influence  on  the  minds  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
The  men  who  have  directed  the  speculations  of 
others  to  any  great  extent  have  been  men  who 
have  encouraged  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  that  en¬ 
compass  life,  and  have  professed  to  bring  solutions 
to  “  the  obstinate  questionings  ”  and  the  “  blank 
misgivings  ”  of  humanity.  Some  of  the  wise,  it  is 
true,  have  sd  far  resembled  Confucius  as  to  confess 
with  candor  how  little  they  knew,  but  the  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  Ignorance  has  ever  been  made  with 
regret.  In  many  cases  there  have  been  indications 
of  a  persistent  hope  that  this  ignorance  would  in 
time  be  exchanged  for  knowledge.  The  idea  that 
“  the  rush  of  darkness  at  last  ”  will  be  unrelieved  by 
any  beam  of  light  has  seldom  crossed  the  human 
mind  without  a  deep  convctioin  of  the  cold  terror 
of  such  an  end.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Confucius 
that  he  viewed  the  great  change  from  life  to  death 
in  silence.  Ignorance  did  not  apparently  dissatisfy 
him,  and  a  shadowy  unknown  did  not  appall  him ; 
but  he  did  not  borrow  his  confidence  from  the  hope 
of  a  blissful  resurrection,  or  from  the  fatalbt's  grim 
acquiescence  In  the  inevitable.  Death  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  world,  and  he  prepared  to  submit  to  it. 

But  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked  why  a 
teacher  who  had  no  definite  notions  of  a  future  life 
should  have  reverenced  the  grave  so  profoundly  ? 
A  man  who  viewed  “  the  destruction  of  living  pow¬ 
ers  Itself  ”  (to  use  Butler’s  language^  almost  with 
apathy  was  earnest,  even  enthusiastic,  in  offering 
every  mark  of  respect  to  those  whose  “  living  pow¬ 
ers  ”  were  once  destroyed.  This  would  be  intelli¬ 
gible  if  we  found  any  anticipations  in  the  Confucian 
system  of  that  sentiment  of  affectionate  regard  for 
the  human  body  as  a  sacred  temple  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Christianity ;  but  we  find  nothing  of  the 
sort.  What  principle,  then,  induced  the  philoso- 

[>her,  who  had  no  theories  about  the  nature  of  disso- 
utlon,  and  no  Ideas  about  the  con.-<titutIon  of  another 
world,  to  take  this  strange  paradoxical  interest  in 
the  paraphernalia  of  death  ?  The  opinions  of  his 
foreign  admirers,  more  positive  and  shapely  than 


those  of  the  Master,  contain  the  germ  of  a  theory 
which  may  account  for  this  peculiarity;  and  this 
reconciling  theory  appears  at  its  best  In  the  Essay 
of  a  recent  English  writer,  who  has  elaborated  it  in 
the  following  remarkable  passage :  — 

“  ‘  These  worshippers,’  meaning  the  disciples  of 
Confucius,  writes  a  mo<lern  Comtist,  ‘  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  rigid  line  which  in  more  modern 
thought  has  separated  the  living  from  the  dead. 
That  the  lips  were  mute,  the  limbs  still,  that  the 
pulse  had  ceased  to  bca^  and  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  painful  murmur  of  the  breath,  were 
doubtless  very  strange  and  awful  changes,  but  they 
were  no  proof  that  the  pallid  form  which  they  had 
loved  had  ceased  to  live.  They  showed  only  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  own 
home  in  the  lap  of  earth,  there  to  rest  as  a  new 
power,  an  object  of  reverent  worship.  They  carried 
him  to  some  lonely  hill-summit,  trees  and  flowers 
were  planted,  and  it  became  a  sacred  and  Inviolable 
spot,  where  the  mourner  felt  the  presence  of  an  un¬ 
seen  love,  and  held  sweet  yet  close  communion  with 
those  who  had  passed  from  sight.  There  the  son 
came  for  years  to  mourn  his  father;  the  wife  her 
husband  ;  thither  when  they  died  their  children  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  until  when  generation  after  generation 
had  followed  one  another  thus,  each  mourner  became 
unawares  a  partaker  in  the  hallowing  influence  of 
the  past,  and  passionate  grief  was  purified  and  calmed 
at  entrance  into  the  solemn  assemblage  of  the  dead.’  ” 

These  sentences  embody  sentiments  far  too  recon¬ 
dite  and  delicate  to  find  a  home  in  the  breasts  of  a 
people  so  notoriously  deficient  in  imagination  as  the 
Chinese.  They  would,  we  are  convinced,  amaze 
the  majority  of  the  scholars  who  have  given  days 
and  nights  to  the  study  of  the  Four  Books  ;  and  we 
are  much  mistaken  If  they  would  be  received  as  a 
just  representation  of  his  doctrine  by  Confucius  him¬ 
self.  His  views  arc  much  more  faithfully  expressed 
in  the  well-known  letter  of  Ti-tan,  Prefect  of  Liechan 
to  his  sister  :  — 

“  If  there  be  no  heaven  we  cannot  help  it,  and  if 
there  be  no  hell,  we  cannot  alter  it ;  yet  if  there  be 
the  one,  good  men  will  go  there,  and  bad  men  to 
the  other.  When  people  lose  their  parents,  they 
Implore  the  Buddhists  to  pray  for  them,  which  is  act¬ 
ing  as  if  their  parents  were  miserably  wicked  and 
had  not  lived  ;  how  can  they  bring  such  an  imputa¬ 
tion  on  them  by  acting  so  ?  or  supposing  they  were 
guilty  of  crimes,  how  can  these  priests  remove  the 
punishment?  If  there  really  be  a  heaven  and  a 
hell,  they  were  in  existence  when  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  produced.  Now,  as  men  died  before 
ever  these  Buddhists  came  to  China,  did  no  one  un¬ 
luckily  fall  into  hell  before  that  time,  and  see  the 
Ten  Judges  of  the  infernal  world  ?  It  is  of  no  use 
to  speak  of  these  things  to  the  unlearned,  for  even 
the  learned  understand  them  but  little. 

This  writer  represents  his  master  fairly.  He  takes 
nothing  from,  and  adds  nothing  to  his  doctrine.  That 
Confucius  was  guided  by  any  definite  or  consistent 
theory  in  his  elaborate  respect  for  funeral  rites  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe.  The  men  of  old 
had  said  that  careful  attention  to  the  obsequies  of 
kindred  tended  to  promote  virtue  in  the  people, 
therefore  Confucius  recommended  it  to  his  pupils. 
The  confession  of  ignorance  we  have  quoted  above, 
and  which  receives  additional  emphasis  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  made  when  he  had  just  heard  of  the  loss 
of  a  dear  friend,  is  as  distinct  as  any  statement  can 
be.  AVhat  the  Sage  meant  or  thought  about  death, 
theorists  and  system-builders  may  employ  themselves 
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in  conjecturing.  What  he  said  we  know,  and  that 
was,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it ! 

IV.  The  views  of  Confucius  on  the  Supernatural 
are  to  be  collected  rather  from  his  silence  than  his 
speech.  His  opinions,  however,  are  worth  discuss¬ 
ing,  as  we  conceive  his  doctrine  on  this  head,  if  doc¬ 
trine  it  could  be  called,  has  been  very  often  misrep- 
represented  by  loose  thinkers. 

The  influence  of  Confucius  on  China  has  been 
enormous,  and  the  Chinese  appear  to  cursory  ob¬ 
server  the  most  superstitious  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  They  are  perpetually  resorting  to  con¬ 
trivances  by  which  evil  spirits  may  be  evaded  and 
good  spirits  propitiated.  Blazing  lanterns,  tinsel 
ingots,  and  crimson  incense  paper  are  Indispensable 
articles  of  furniture  in  every  house.  They  decorate 
or  deface  temples  and  palaces,  banks  and  brothels. 
Observers  put  these  two  facts  together  and  depart 
with  the  conclusion  that  Confucius  was  the  patron 
of  superstition.  But  It  Is  distinctly  unfair  to  accuse 
the  Sage  of  teaching  tending  in  the  remotest  degree 
to  encourage  fetish  worship.  The  practices  we 
have  referred  to  have  their  origin  in  that  Taouism 
with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Confucius  had  no 
sympathy.  If  they  have  overlaid  and  encumbered 
the  decorous  ritual  that  he  instituted,  it  Is  only  one 
of  many  instances  in  which  a  degraded  people  have 
substituted  for  an  intelligent  faith  one  suited  to  their 
own  low  level.  Few  persons  would  venture  to 
charge  Moses  with  encouraging  the  worship  of  “  the 
golden  calf,"  yet  it  would  be  as  fair  to  do  so  as  to 
attribute  to  Confucius  the  fantastic  Keoong-tuh  of 
the  Taoulst  Undoubtedly,  as  we  have  said,  this 
devil-worship  is  the  popular  creed  of  China.  It  is 
so  because,  in  spite  of  all  his  merits,  the  Sage  did 
not  build  up  a  sutHciently  strong  edifice  of  objective 
doctrine  for  the  afiectlons  and  religious  instincts  of 
the  people  to  cling  to.  He  left  the  nation  without 
safeguards  against  error  simply  because  his  own 
serene  intellect  saw  no  temptation  to  go  astray. 
Here  we  see  his  grand  deficiency,  —  namely,  his  in¬ 
ability  to  sympathize  with  the  wants  of  minds  con¬ 
stituted  in  moulds  different  from  his  own.  He  could 
not  comprehend  the  state  of  feeling  which  makes 
reliance  on  the  unseen  powers  the  only  possibility 
for  the  soul,  and  therefore  he  prescribed  uo  remedies 
to  save  men  who  felt  this  necessity  from  the  calamity 
of  unworthy  resorts.  “  Extraordinary  things  .  .  . 
and  spiritual  beings  he  did  not  like  to  talk  about.” 
Ke-Loo  asked  about  serving  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
The  Master  said,  while  you  are  not  able  to  serve 
men,  how  can  you  serve  their  spirits  ?  ”  Such  sub¬ 
jects  were  out  of  his  category  of  profitable  subjects. 
The  result  of  his  silence  has  been  disastrous.  It 
enabled  bis  less  scrupulous  rival  to  secure  thousands 
of  votaries,  and  opened  the  door  through  which 
Buddhism  entered  and  took  possession.  Because 
he  would  not  say  anything  on  a  subject  of  absorbing 
interest,  the  people  turned  to  other  speakers  who 
did  not  know  any  more  about  spirits  than  Confucius 
did,  but  who  knew  human  nature  better.  Thus  we 
account  for  the  mon.strous  paradoxes  which  beset 
one  on  all  sides  in  China.  The  great  teacher  whose 
venerable  name  is  honored  with  marks  of  respect 
the  like  to  which  .are  not  paid  to  the  memory  of  an^ 
other  son  of  Adam,  would  find,  if  he  were  to  visit 
his  beloved  country,  the  most  provoking  contradic¬ 
tion  of  his  hopes.  Every  line  he  has  written  Is 
cherished  with  a  respect  similar  to  that  which  the 
Jew  entertmns  for  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Mahom- 
medan  for  the  Koran.  His  precepts  are  in  every 
temple,  in  every  justice-hall,  in  every  school.  Year 


by  year  continually  thousands  of  pupils,  some  just 
arrived  at  man’s  estate  and  others  tottering  with 
age,  assemble  In  vast  Examination  Halls,  to  have 
their  knowledge  of  the  Analects  and  the  Great 
Learning  tested  by  imperial  Commissioners.  These 
proofs  of  a  nation’s  honor  might  well  gratify  his 
patriotic  pride ;  but  if  he  desired  to  preserve  his 
complacency,  he  would  do  well  to  abstain  from  a 
closer  look  at  the  aspect  of  aflairs,  for  in  the  shrine 
and  the  yamun,  alongside  of  emblazoned  quotations 
from  his  books  declaring  the  simple  majesty  of 
heaven,  he  would  find  altars  and  offerings  to  genii 
and  demons,  to  spirits  and  spectres,  and  outside  the 
very  Examination  Hall  where  his  sayings,  and  his 
only,  are  the  texts  for  every  exercise,  he  would  no¬ 
tice  with  shame  the  aspiring  scholar  burning  incense 
to  win  the  favor  of  gods  and  to  propitiate  the  anger 
of  devils.  Everywhere  he  would  see  signs  that  the 
enemy  had  entered  in  at  the  door  he  had  neglected 
to  guard. 

In  reviewing  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
Sage  which  our  imperfect  survey  has  brought  into 
prominence,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  we  see 
much  to  admire.  If  we  do  not  find  an  anticipation 
of  the  Christian  Idea,  it  should  be  no  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  or  indignation.  “  Sublimity,”  said  Coleridge, 
and  the  remark  is  one  of  wide  application,  —  “  sub¬ 
limity  is  Hebrew  by  birth.”  But  if  we  do  not  find  a 
stainless  teacher  combining  in  his  acts  and  words  a 
hero’s  fearlessness  and  a  woman’s  ethereal  sensibility, 
we  need  not  be  disappointed,  for  no  such  figure 
could  be  expected  to  present  itself.  Large  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
national  mind.  Paul  was  not  more  decidedly  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  Luther  was  not  more  de¬ 
cidedly  a  German  of  the  Germans,  than  Confucius 
was  a  Chinese  of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  have  a 
language  without  an  alphabet,  a  religion  without  a 
God,  and  a  profound  veneration  for  the  dead  with¬ 
out  a  belief  in  their  immortality.  These  contradic¬ 
tory  and  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  loftiest  truths 
have  arrested  the  growth  of  the  Chinese  intellect, 
and  thrust  It  into  degrading  superstitions.  And  to 
some  extent  their  great  Sage  must  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  these  lamentable  consequences. 

He  had  many  virtues,  and  they  were  all  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  kind.  By  raising  in  the 
breasts  of  princes  a  passionate  admiration  for  great 
and  good  sovereigns,  he  sought  to  secure  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  and  to  make  the  past  protect 
the  present.  By  stimulating  youth  to  study,  he 
sought  to  create  an  instructed  public  opinion  which 
should  judge  everything  by  the  high  standard  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  ancient  books.  His  private  life  was  free 
from  the  stains  which  disfigured  the  greatest  philoso- 
hers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  His  public  life,  as  we 
ave  seen,  was  that  of  a  patriotic  and  conscientious 
statesman.  But  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  of  faith,  and  he  seems  to  have  ignored  the 
truth  that  this  faculty  b  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  moral  good . 


BUTTER  CHEMICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

SoaiETHiNG  more  may  be  said  about  butter  than 
that  orange  marmalade  forms  an  excellent  substitute 
for  it  at  breakfast.  It  is  also  that  fat  oily  substance 
which,  under  the  form  of  globules,  is  found  in  sus¬ 
pension  in  milk.  Its  want  of  density  soon  causes  it 
to  rise  to  the  surface,  where,  with  other  matters 
(serum  and  caseine),  it  forms  cream.  The  cream¬ 
ing  can  be  hastened  and  facilitated  by  maintaining 
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the  milk  at  a  temperature  of  from  54°  to  57°  Fah¬ 
renheit.  In  chuminff,  the  globules  of  butter  are 
forced  to  cohere  and  Co  separate  themselves  from 
the  other  components  of  the  cream.  In  this  opera¬ 
tion,  temperature  is  also  of  considerable  importance. 
M.  Boussingault,  a  French  chemist,  who  has  the 
hardihood  to  offer  advice  to  dairymaids,  prescribes 
59°  for  sweet  cream,  62°  for  sour,  and  64°  for  milk. 
If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  all  the  butter  which 
can  be  separated  from  the  milk  should,  this  chemist 
states,  be  collected  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
but  about  one  fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  butter 
globules  which  exist  in  the  cream  always  escape  col¬ 
lation,  and  this  explains  the  rich  taste  of  the  but¬ 
termilk.  The  washing  of  the  butter  follows,  and  is 
conducted  in  various  ways,  a  chief  point,  when  it  b 
done  in  water,  being  not  to  mash  it  too  much,  as 
both  the  color  and  the  aroma  are  thus  injured.  The 
beat  mode  of  cleansing  the  butter  is  now  maintained 
to  be  to  use  no  water  with  the  butter  itself,  but  to 
cut  it  in  very  thin  slices,  and  with  flat  plates,  fre¬ 
quently  dipped  in  water  to  prevent  the  butter  ad¬ 
hering,  to  squeeze  and  manipulate  it  over  and  over 
again  until  foreign  substances  have  been  completely 
pressed  out  The  proportion  of  butter  contained  in 
the  milk  of  various  animab  differs  considerably, 
being  3.5  per  cent  in  that  of  the  cow,  8.3  in  the 
sheep,  1.4  in  ass’s  milk,  which  explmns  its  digesti¬ 
bility,  and  finally  3.4  in  human  milk.  These  quan¬ 
tities,  too,  vary  at  different  times  of  the  milking ;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  ass,  there  b  0.96  per 
cent  of  butter  at  the  commencement,  1.52  in  the 
middle,  and  2.95  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  In 
farms  where  the  rearing  of  calves  b  combined  with 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
b  utilized  by  allowing  the  calf  to  feed  from  the 
mother  during  a  certain  time,  then  removing  the 
calf  and  taking  the  remaining  milk  of  the  cow  for 
the  dairy. 

Fresh  butter  consists  of  about  83  per  cent  of  pure 
butter  and  16  of  milk  of  butter.  The  former  can  be 
separated  by  melting  the  whole  in  a  long  tube.  After 
a  time  the  butter  proper  rises  to  the  top.  It  it  then 
drawn  off  into  water  at  104°,  and  after  two  or  three 
washings  may  be  considered  quite  pure.  In  this 
state  butter  b  a  yellow,  s'igbtly  acid  substance  which 
liquefies  at  a  temperature  of  about  79°.  The  chem¬ 
ical  composition  of  this  “  pure  butter  ”  is  very  com¬ 
plex.  Analyses  have  been  made  by  MM.  Chreveul 
and  Bromeis,  who  find  that  it  contains  seven  fatty 
and  volatile  acids,  together  with  a  sweet  oil  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  oleine  and  butyrine,  which  last  b  a 
substance  which  distinsubhes  butter  from  other  fatty 
bodies,  although  it  is  s^o  found  in  small  quantities 
in  the  stalks  or  fruits  of  certiun  plants,  as  the  tam¬ 
arind  tree,  and  can  be  extracted  by  a  complex 
chemical  process,  combined  with  fermentation, 
from  sugar,  starch,  and  other  substances.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  buty- 
riiie  soon  turns  to  an  acid  (butyric),  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  repulsive  odor  of  the  butter  that  is  called 
rancid.  This  acid  b  also  found  to  combine  with  an¬ 
other  (the  oleic^,  forming  a  third,  the  butyrolic, 
which  b  believea  to  be  peculiar  to  butter. 

When  expowd  to  the  air,  butter,  as  b  well  known, 
soon  changes  its  condition.  It  first  gets  rancid  on 
the  surface  from  the  cause  before  stated,  and  then 
throughout.  In  thb  condition  it  b  dangerous  as  an 
article  of  food,  for  its  acids  attack  copper  vessels 
and  so  poison  their  contents,  and  it  should  be  rigidly 
excluded  from  consumption.  The  correction  oT  the 
rancid  butter  thus  Incomes  of  importance,  and 


many  processes  have  been  proposed  to  that  end. 
The  simplest  b,  perhaps,  to  wash  it  first  in  lime- 
water,  and  afterwards  in  fresh  water.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  lime-water  presents  no  difficulty,  and  its 
presence  in  small  quantities  neutralizes  the  acids 
which  develop  in  the  butter.  Another  mode  b  to 
shake  the  butter  rapidly  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  hypochlo. 
ride  of  lime,  and  afterwards  wash  it  in  fresh  water. 
The  freshness  of  the  butter  b  thus  to  some  extent 
restored.  Butter  may  be  preserved  fresh  for  some 
days  by  covering  it  over  with  boiled  water  contain¬ 
ing  lime  in  solution  ;  a  process  more  often  employed 
b  to  melt  the  butter  until  all  the  air  mixed  with  it 
is  disengsiged ;  the  liquid  is  then  drawn  off,  leaving 
its  impurities  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  u 
placed  in  carefully  dried  stone  jars  which  are  he> 
metically  sealed,  a  layer  of  salt  being  first  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  butter,  which  keeps  very  well  in  this 
way  from  one  year  to  the  other.  But  of  course  the 
simple  salting  of  the  butter  is  the  means  most  fre¬ 
quently  adopted  for  its  preservation,  the  average 
quantity  of  salt  to  be  employed  being  about  1  lb.  to 
from  18  to  22  lbs.  of  butter.  On  thb  point,  M.  De- 
hdrain,  writing  in  “  Wurtz’s  Dictionary  of  Chemis¬ 
try,”  ftom  which  many  of  the  statements  in  this 
article  are  taken,  recommends  the  “  T  wamley  ” 
mixture  of  one  fourth  sugar,  one  fourth  saltpetre, 
and  one  half  fine  salt,  the  whole  to  be  well  pulve^ 
ized.  About  one  ounce  of  the  mixture  to  be  used 
with  every  pound  of  the  butter,  which  b  to  be  first 
well  washed  from  the  buttermilk. 

The  adulterations  of  butter  often  result  from  those 
which  the  milk  or  cream  has  previously  undergone, 
but  there  are  others.  Some  of  the  tricks  practised 
with  butter  can  hardly  be  called  adulterations. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  concealing  bad  butter  or 
cheese,  or  large  quantities  of  salt,  in  the  barrels  that 
contain  the  butter,  or  within  the  good  butter  itself. 
These  tricks  are  easily  detected  by  the  probe.  But 
small  stones,  sand,  scraped  potatoes,  chalk,  veal  suet, 
and  even  carbonate  and  acetate  of  lead,  are  mixed 
with  the  butter  before  it  is  launched  on  the  market 
Detection  in  some  of  these  cases  is  not  so  very  easy, 
but  only  presents  the  difficulty  of  an  experiment 
To  discover  these  impostures,  the  butter  must  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  112°,  when  it 
melts,  and  any  foreign  matters  fall  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  If  suet  has  been  mixed  with  the  butter,  the 
compound  will  not  melt  at  1 1 2°,  nor  until  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  158°  b  reached.  To  detect  white  lead  or 
chalk,  the  melted  butter  b  treated  with  hydrochlo¬ 
ric  acid,  effervescence  takes  place,  and  the  liquor 
thus  obtained  yields  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a 
black  precipitate  if  white  lead  has  been  used.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  adulteration  has  taken  place 
with  chalk,  a  white  precipitate  b  obtained  with  a 
solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Bistori  b  passing  the  spring  months  in  Rome. 

The  Ladies’  Own  Paper,  a  journal  of  London 
fashions,  prints  an  astounding  portrait  of  Longfel¬ 
low. 

The  portrait  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  painted 
for  the  Palace  of  Versailles  by  Drouais,  in  1763,  is 
coming  to  England  at  the  price  of  £800. 

Ant  autograph  letter  of  Daniel  Defoe,  the  cele¬ 
brated  novelbt,  occupying  three  pages,  addressed 
to  Robert  Harley,  sign^  D.  F.,  was  lately  sold  for 
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£  40.  Another,  by  John  Dryden,  addressed  to  I  lower  orders,  which  till  then  firmly  believed  that 


£40.  Another,  by  John  L»ryaen,  aaaressea  to 
Lord  Latimer,  in  which  he  says,  “  The  King’s  Com¬ 
edy  lyes  in  the  Sudds  till  you  please  to  send  me 
on  to  Northamptonshyre,”  brought  £  30. 

A  woNDERruL  horse,  which  rides  through  flames, 
from  the  stage  to  the  flies  with  a  young  woman  on 
its  back,  is  to  be  a  forthcoming  attraction  at  one  of 
the  London  theatres. 

Mr.  Pellegrini,  an  Italian  gentleman  now  res¬ 
ident  in  London,  is  reported  to  be  the  artist  who 
designs  the  capital  caricatures  which  for  several 
weeks  past  have  attracted  so  much  attention. 

An  action  for  libel  has  been  instituted  by  Mr. 
Strange,  of  the  Alhambra,  London,  for  an  article 
upon  that  place  of  amusement  in  All  the  Year 
Round.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Jr.,  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  the  article  in  question. 

The  papers  announce  the  death  of  Miss  Cathe¬ 
rine  Frances  Birch  Macready,  the  eldest  surviving 
daughter  of  the  eminent  tragedian,  at  the  age  of 
thirty- four.  She  died  on  the  24  th  ult.,  on  her  home¬ 
ward  voyage  from  Madeira.  She  was  known  in 
literary  circles  as  the  author  of  several  poems.  Mr. 
Macready  is  now  living  at  Cheltenham,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  is  in  very  bad  health. 

A  VERY  imaginative  contributor  to  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  Chambers’s  Journal  makes  the  following 
delicious  statement:  “At  present,  the  bicycle  is 
regarded,  in  England,  very  much  in  the  light  of  a 
toy,  and  its  practice  as  a  pastime  :  not  so  m  Paris 
and  New  York,  where  persons  of  all  grades  may  be 
seen  ralemnly  and  seriously  going  to  their  daily 
business  on  two  wheels  I  ” 

AVilliam  Allingham,  the  poet,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  to  the  editor  of  the  Athenaeum :  “  I  find  my¬ 
self  styled  in  your  advertising  columns  last  Sat¬ 
urday  ‘  the  Rev.  William  Allingham.’  As  this 
error  (how  arising  I  know  not)  may  cause  anxiety 
to  some  of  my  friends,  I  trust  you  will  kindly  give 
me  your  aid  to  correct  it. 

“  W.  Allingham.” 

M.  DE  Cantillon  has  constructed  a  miniature 

Kn,  from  which,  by  means  of  a  spring,  a  ball  can 
aimed  at  a  target  with  the  utmost  precision.  The 
Emperor  has  asked  M.  de  Cantillon  to  have  one 
constructed  for  the  use  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  not 
as  a  mere  toy,  but  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  study 
of  gunnery,  —  for  which  purpose  it  would  n’t  be  of 
the  slightest  use.  This  kind  of  spring-cannon  has 
long  been  a  favorite  plaything  with  our  young  folks. 

In  the  Dehats  M.  Jules  Janin  tells  an  anecdote  of 
which  the  point  is  suggestive  enough  to  be  worth 
transcribing.  Speaking  of  Guttenberg,  he  says  that 
certain  European  sacans  resolved  to  erect  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  invention  had  dif¬ 
fused  civilization  throughout  the  whole  world.  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  general  were  solicited  for  contributions, 
since  all  had  enjoyed  the  blsssings  of  the  art  of 
printing.  France  subscribed  eighty  pounds,  Italy 
twenty.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  five  pounds, 
Switzerland  sixteen  shillings,  and  Belgium  two 
pounds  two  shillings  and  one  penny. 

A  GREAT  prize  was  recently  won  by  a  tradesman 
in  the  lottery  at  Bari.  Out  of  five  numbers  drawn, 
the  four  on  which  he  had  staked  his  money  came, 
and  he  thereby  won  830,000  francs.  The  lottery 
ticket  having  been  found  in  order,  the  amount  was 
paid  to  him  by  the  treasury  at  Bari  on  the  day 
following  the  drawing,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 


lower  oraers,  wnicn  till  tnen  nrm^  oeiievea  that 
the  government  paid  winnings  of  small  amount 
only.  The  winner  attributes  his  success  to  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  San  Nicolo,  who,  he  says,  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream  and  told  him  to  play  those  par¬ 
ticular  numbers ! 

A  RATHER  candid  Parisian,  writing  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  journal,  says :  “  There  is  no  Frenchman  who 
does  not  feel  his  heart  beat  somewhat  faster  when 
on  opening  his  newspaper  he  sees  a  communication 
signed  Napoleon.  Loyalty,  it  must  be  admitted, 
has  very  little  to  do  with  his  emotion.  It  is  a  mixed 
feeling  of  fear  and  curiosity, —  a  sure  presentiment 
of  grandiloquent  humbug  coupled  with  mental  prep¬ 
aration  for  guessing  a  riddle.  There  is  always  to 
my  mind  something  inexpressibly  ridiculous  in  the 
letters  that  the  Emperor  ^dresses  from  time  to  time 
to  his  Ministers,  and  prints  in  the  newspapers  for  gen¬ 
eral  edification,  and  I  always  feel  a  blush  of  shame 
at  the  thought  that  all  Europe  will  read  them  and 
fancy  that  we  are  taken  in  by  them.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  printed  a  long  article  on 
American  manners.  English  manners,  said  the 
writer  in  effect,  are  better  than  American  manners, 
because  Englishmen  say  what  they  have  to  say  in  a 
few  words,  but  Americans  recapitulate  and  elabo¬ 
rate.  Why  brevity  should  be  a  synonyme  for  good¬ 
breeding  IS  not  easily  understood.  “  The  Pall 
Mall,”  says  the  Leader,  “  seems  to  have  missed  the 
reason  why  the  Americans,  as  a  rule,  are  elaborate 
or  discussive  in  their  language.  It  might  have  found 
the  cause  in  the  secret  of  their  hospitality.  People 
who  are  hospitable  are  invariably  emotional ;  and 
emotional  people  are  precisely  those  who  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  art  of  repression,  and  who  allow  meir 
conversation  to  overflow  very  often  the  barriers  of 
their  meaning.  Polished  indifference  is  a  fashion, 
but  not  an  instinct ;  and  good-breeding  is  not  to  be 
found  where  there  are  no  refined  instincts  to  help  it. 
Courtasy  is  founded  upon  sympathy;  and  sympathy 
is  emotional.  Because  the  Americans  are  emotion¬ 
al  they  are  sympathetic ;  because  they  are  sympa¬ 
thetic  they  are  courteous.  The  standard  of  Amer¬ 
ican  good-breeding  has  therefore  ^he  trifling  merit 
of  having  for  its  foundations,  nature.  K  our  Eng¬ 
lish  good-breeding  protests  against  that  standard, 
the  less  we  say  of  our  social  refinement  the  better.” 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  April  contains  a  very 
long  and  rather  querulous  paper  on  modern  Eogliw 
poets.  After  a  petulant  examination  of  Tennyson, 
the  Brownings,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  the  critic 
remarks :  — 

“  The  poets  of  whom  we  have  written  had  their 
youth,  and  in  some  cases  their  maturer  years,  cast 
in  times  of  peace.  But  since  1848  times  of  greater 
restlessness  have  set  in,  and  within  the  last  ten 
years  changes  have  been  eflected  in  the  world 
which  have  equalled,  not  in  the  violence  of  their 
accompaniments,  but  perhaps  in  permanent  impor¬ 
tance,  those  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  Will  any  poet  rise  great  enough  to  grasp 
this  condition  of  things,  and  to  render  the  picture 
and  visible  shape  of  the  age  eternally  present  to  pos¬ 
terity  ?  We  do  not  know ;  the  advent  of  such  men 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  calculate  upon.  There  are  ages 
in  the  world’s  history  politically  momentous,  yet 
inglorious  — 

‘  Carent  qnai  rate  lacro.’ 

But  the  final  culmination  of  a  period  is  when  great 
actions  are  crowned  by  a  spendid  record.  Misan- 
wtule  within  the  last  few  years  a  school  of  poetry 
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altogether  novel  has  been  springing  np,  —  a  school 
which,  taking  the  classical  legenu  as  its  main  theme, 
only  occasionally  and  in  lyrical  fashion  glances  from 
thence  at  the  thoughts  which  are  most  prevalent 
among  the  inquirers  and  workers  of  the  age.  Of 
this  school  Mr.  Morris  is  the  most  powerful  writer ; 
but  the  most  striking  single  passages  have,  we  think, 
been  composed  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  that  volume 
of  as  yet  unfulfilled  promise,  the  ‘  Atalanta  in  .Caly- 
don.’  To  these  poets  we  may  recur  on  some  future 
occasion ;  but  at  present  we  must  be  silent  about 
them.  Nor  can  we  say  more  concerning  such  a 
OTaceful  minor  poet  as  Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  Dorset- 
uire  poems ;  nor  of  those  very  notable  writers,  who, 
like  Dr.  Newman  and  ‘  George  Eliot,’  have  ex¬ 
pressed  in  verse  the  superabundance  of  feeling  and 
thought  that  remained  to  them  after  the  greater 
fulness  of  their  labors  in  prose.” 

The  Publishers’  Circular  (London)  prints  the 
following  sensible  remarks  on  Lord  Houghton’s 
speech  at  the  Dickens  dinner  in  Liverpool:  “On 
November  2d,  1667,  there  was  an  immense  literary 
demonstration  in  favor  of  the  most  popular  English 
author  whom  the  world  has  yet  known,  and  all  his 
craft  went  to  see  him.  There  were,  at  least,  three 
hundred  celebrated  men,  all  the  known  publishers 
smd  all  the  known  writers  and  artists  of  London, 
and  in  a  genial  speech  well  delivered,  but  in  a  voice 
husky  with  emotion,  Mr.  Dickens  took  leave  of 
England,  and  proceeded,  as  he  said,  ‘  to  lay  down  a 
third  cable  between  England  and  America.’  Some¬ 
thing  that  the  chairman  said,  wq  suppose,  referred 
to  want  of  recognition  in  high  quarters,  from  which 
Mr.  Dickens  is  presumed  to  have  suffered,  for  in  a 
remarkable  clause  the  great  author  professed  him¬ 
self  ‘  satisfied  with  the  treatment  of  his  countrymen, 
but  not  with  that  of  his  country.’  On  the  occasion 
of  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Dickens  at  Liverpool,  a 
few  days  ago,  very  much  the  same  suggestion  led  to 
much  the  same  results.  Lord  Houghton  regretted 
that  Mr.  Dickens  had  not  broken  a  law  which  he 
laid  down  twenty  years  ago  not  to  meddle  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  which  he  has  most  honorably  and  wisely 
kept,  and  the  Times  a  few  days  ago  devoted  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  which  was  debated  the  question  of  confer¬ 
ring  a  signal  honor  upon  the  great  author,  ending 
with  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Dickens  would  gain 
nothing  by  a  life  peerage.  ‘  Mr.  Dickens,’  said  the 
writer,  ‘  is  pre-eminently  a  writer  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  To  our  thinking  he  is  far  better 
suited  for  the  part  of  the  great  commoner  of  Eng¬ 
lish  fiction  than  for  even  a  life  peerage.  To  turn 
Charles  Dickens  into  Lord  Dickens  would  be  much 
the  same  mistake  in  literature  that  it  was  in  politics 
to  turn  William  Pitt  into  Lord  Chatham.’ 

“This  is  very  well  put  and  very  flattering  to 
English  authors,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  whole  of 
the  case,  nor  indeed  half  of  it.  If  a  peerage  be  a  re¬ 
ward  for  eminent  services,  why  should  the  State  re¬ 
serve  all  the  titles  for  war,  law,  and  politics  ?  Does 
not  science  serve  the  people  well  ?  Does  not  litera¬ 
ture  do  so ?  ‘I  wish,’  said  the  nigger  in  the  story, 
‘  I  wish  I  had  as  many  dollars  as  1  know  where  St. 
Paul’s  is,’  and  the  sum  is  difficult  to  solve  as  to  the 
amount  he  wishes  for ;  but  there  is  a  sum  which  we 
should  like  to  see  solved,  though  just  as  inconsequent. 
Police,  judges,  juries,  crime,  political  uproar,  strikes, 
discontent,  cost  us  many  millions  a  year,  and  many 
soldiers  to  back  up  the  first  three.  How  many  of 
these  does  a  wise  and  genial  writer  who  quiets,  con¬ 
soles,  and  teaches  save  ?  How  many  pounds  will  a 


demagogue  like  Mr.  Murphy  cost  us  ?  How  many 
hundreds  will  innocent  amusement,  and  quiet  and 
wise  recreation,  affordqd  by  a  good  writer,  save  the 
executive  ? 

“  But  more  than  this.  This  is  a  commercial  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  look  at  things  commercially.  Now  the 
author  is  the  flywheel  of  the  clock  ;  if  that  stirs  not, 
the  clock  stops.  And  only  consider  how  many  stop 
with  it !  The  author  is  essentially  a  creator. 
Through  him  live  printers,  paper-makers,  rag- 
gatherers,  leather-dressers,  curriers,  board-makers, 
card-makers,  binders,  machinists,  ink-makers,  book¬ 
binders,  tool-cutters,  artists  on  wood,  engravers, 
publishers,  and  a  dozen  others.  These  all  bang 
together.  How  many  thousands  have  the  various 
editions  of  the  works  of  Scott  fed? 

‘  A  drop  of  Ink, 

FallinK  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.’ 

Ay,  and  not  only  think,  but  feed  and. live,  and  live 
well  and  honestly.  For  his  commercial  value,  a 
great  author  is  worthy  any  reward.  No  title  could 
enhance  the  popularity  nor  the  worth  of  Charles 
Dickens.  He  is  what  he  is  by  the  patent  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  but  it  is  useless  to  say  that  he  might  not 
have  had  more  honor  paid  him  by  bis  country.  Mr. 
Motley  comes  as  an  accredited  ambassador  at  a  most 
difficult  time,  and  will  be  not  the  whit  worse  histo¬ 
rian.  We  don’t  want  to  talk  about  ‘  Lord  Dickens, 
of  Gadshill,  by  Rochester,’  but  hundreds  of  titles 
have  been  worse  bestowed,  and  we  see  nothing  ri¬ 
diculous  in  rewarding  and  recognizing  the  services 
of  a  man  of  genius.” 


Ok  All  the  types  in  a  printer’s  hand. 

Commend  me  to  the  Ampersand, 

For  he 's  the  gentleman  (seems  to  me) 

Of  the  typographical  companie. 

O  my  nice  little  Ampersand, 

My  graceful,  swaulike  Amperzand. 

Nothing  that  Cadmus  ever  planned 
Equals  my  elegant  Am|>erzaDd  ! 
lie 's  never  bothered,  like  A.  B.  C. 

In  index,  guide,  and  Birectorie  : 

He ’s  never  stuck  on  a  Peeler's  coat. 

Nor  hung  to  show  where  the  folks  must  vote. 

No,  my  nice  little  Amperzand, 

My  plump  and  curly  Am|ierxaod, 

When  I ’ve  a  pen  in  a  listless  hand, 

I ’m  always  making  an  Amperzand  ! 

Many  a  letter  your  writers  hate. 

Ugly  q,  with  his  tail  so  straight, 

X,  that  makes  you  cross  as  a  l>ear, 

And  z,  tliat  lielps  you  with  zouns  to  swear. 

But  not  my  nice  little  Amperzand, 

My  easily -dashed-oS  Amperzand, 

Any  odd  shape  folks  understand 
To  mean  my  Protean  Amperzand  ! 

Nothing  (or  him  that ’s  starch  or  stifiT, 

Never  he 's  used  in  scold  or  titf. 

State  epistles,  so  dull  and  grand. 

Must  n’t  cont^n  the  shortened  and. 

No,  my  nice  little  Amperzand, 

You  ’re  good  fur  those  who  ’re  Jolly  and  bland. 

In  days  when  letters  were  dried  with  sand 
Old  frumps  would  n't  use  my  Amiierzand ! 

But  he  is  dear  in  old  friendship’s  call. 

Or  when  lore  is  laughing  through  lady-scrawl ; 

“  Come  l(  dine,  ^  have  bachelor’s  fare.” 

“  Come,  4r  I  ’ll  keep  you  a  Hound  tf  Square.” 

Yes,  my  nice  little  Amperzand  . 

Never  must  into  a  word  expand. 

Gentle  sign  of  affection  stand. 

My  kind,  familiar  Amperzand. 

“  Letters  Five  do  form  his  name :  ” 

His,  who  Millions  doth  teach  and  tame : 

If  I  could  not  be  in  that  Sacred  Band, 

I 'd  be  the  affable  Amperzand. 

Yea,  my  nice  little  Amperzand, 

And  when  P.U.N.C.U.  is  driving  his  ftre-in-hand, 

I  ’ll  have  a  velocipede,  neatly  planned 
In  the  shape  of  a  fly-away  Amperzand. 

Punch. 
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